LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors. 


> DROP ‘PROTESTANT’ 


' You have produced one eloquent edi- 
torial urging us to cling to the obsolete 

name of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, yet in practice you have denied 
your own plea for you do not entitle 
your excellent journal Protestant Epis- 
copal Churchnews. 

Actually, like old soldiers, the name 
‘Protestant Episcopal is simply fading 
away. Its only significance is legal. 

In this great missionary area of the 
Southwest, our Church is growing from 
vast numbers of unhappy Protestants 
and a not inconsiderable number of un- 
happy Romanists. These voluntary con- 
verts, who are 90 per cent unknown to 
the clergy when they appear at Adult 
Confirmation instruction, have a secure 
feeling that the Episcopal Church has 
something to offer them that is both dis- 
tinctive from Protestantism and Roman- 
ism and yet is not hostile in its teaching 
to anyone. 

I believe the healthy condition of the 
Anglican Congress of last August in 
Minneapolis has cured us of the nervous 
disease of supposing we shall go to 
pieces if we settle on the common name 
of our Church and legally, as well as 
actually, call ourselves Episcopalians. 


(THE REV.) FRANCIS J. BLOODGOOD 
TULSA, OKLA. 


> LIKED CONVERSION PIECE 


Bernard Iddings Bell’s article on con- 
version is the best of anything I have 
ever read of his writings. 

He has deepened and mellowed and 
you have him at his best. I have detested 

and tried to controvert a lot that he did 
in the past, but now, in this time of 
affliction, he has overcome me. 

To what he writes, I say “Amen.” 

(THE REV.) R. B. GRIBBON 
- . TRAPPE, MD. 
e 
& VITAL LINKAGE 


I was very much interested in your 

editorial, “Another Kind of Segrega- 
tion.” 
_ The question often arises in the form 
of a challenge as to what our schools 
and colleges are doing in linking the 
‘spiritual with the intellectual... 

We cannot over-emphasize the spirit- 
‘ual side of our boys’ and girls’ education 
during these trying times. 

REGINALD L, LYNCH 
FRENCH DEPARTMENT 

ST, AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


> RESPECT LACKING 


Recently it was my privilege to visit 
Christ Church, Philadelphia. Both as an 
‘American and as a churchman, I was 
greatly impressed by the many things 
of historical interest—the graves of 
‘seven signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Prayer Book with 
the name of the king crossed out and the 
President inserted, the pews of many 
historic personages, and, in the choir, 
the final resting-place of the American 
apostle, Bishop White. 

_ My enjoyment was marred by the 
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community. 
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Bring checkroom efficiency 
to the church and Sunday 
School. Keep wraps in an 
orderly manner—aired, dry 
and “‘in press’. No. 3 wail 
racks come in any length to 
fit; 4 spaced coat hangers and hat 
spaces per running foot. Mount on 
wall at the desired height for each age group. 

The 5 ft. Portable No. 50 Checker accommo« 
dates 50 people, goes wherever needed on large 
ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the wraps 
problem, in vestibules or for meetings, dinners, 
etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy gauge 
steel with square tubular columns, 
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including portable umbrella and 
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Made in our own workrooms 
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of finest materials, our line of 
vestments is unexcelled in design 
ond workmanship. Dacron, dacron 
and cotton, nylon, linen and 
broadcloth are available in every 
possible size and design. Sample 
materials on request. 
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Your Colleges deserve 
your support... 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 


University of the South, 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


arrival, just as I got there, of a bus- 
load of sightseers, who trooped into 
the church, sat in the pews and listened 
to a lecture by their guide, who stood 
at the head of the aisle, within a yard 
or two of the tomb of the first Presiding 
Bishop. 

It would seem to me that this lecture 
could be given in the churchyard or in 
the narthex. Both as a place of national 
interest and as a building consecrated 
to the worship of Almighty God, a bit 
of respect should be paid to Christ 
Church. 

(THE REV.) RAYMOND L, HOLLY 
WATSEKA, ILL. 


> ‘MAGNANIMOUS VIEW’ 

May I express my appreciation of the 
poem, Locked Door, by Lori Petri, that 
appeared in a recent issue of #Cnews. 

It pictures the magnanimous view of 
God that we in the healing movement 
like to share with our friends. 

Let me take this opportunity to thank 
you for the requests for samples of our 
magazine (“Sharing”) that we are get- 
ting from your readers in response to 
our advertisement. 

ETHEL T. BANKS 
MANAGING EDITOR 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


> INFORMATION NEEDED 

I am collecting material for a book 
and would like to contact churches that 
have recently done any reconstruction 
or redecorating. 

Can you give me names of any or 
could you put an entry in your publica- 
tion, with my name and address, so that 
they would contact me directly? 

I am the author of “Flower Arrange- 
ments in the Church,” “Good House- 
keeping in the Church,” ete. 

(MRS.) KATHARINE M. McCLINTON 
450 EAST 63RD STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
> ‘JOYFUL EXPERIENCE’ 

The feature story in the Aug. 21 issue, 
“Searching the Scriptures,” by Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Dentan, promises a helping hand 
from one who is not only eminently able 
to guide, but who will bring those who 
follow to a joyful experience, if he con- 
tinues in the vein in which his introduc- 
tion is written. 

This article has stirred up my imagi- 
nation to the extent that I am planning 
to submit the plan to our Prayer Group, 
which meets bi-weekly, and hope that 
we may follow this series as a group. 
Personally, I don’t want to miss an issue. 

(MRS.) HAZEL B, SANDERSON 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
> AGAINST NAME CHANGE 

The proposal to drop ‘Protestant’ out 
of our official name is one of those ap- 
parently trivial matters, on which, how- 
ever, great principles depend. Often in- 
nocently urged as merely a convenient 
shortening, it derives its major organ- 
ized drive from a relatively small group 
who definitely want to disassociate the 
Protestant Episcopal Church from the 
other Protestant churches and from its 
own Protestant heritage. 

These Catholics tell their people and 
everybody else that our Church is Cath- 
olic and not Protestant. But since their 
arguments are plainly refuted by our 
official name and the title page of our 
Prayer Book, they want to be rid of 
this embarrassment. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 4) 
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| BACKSTAGE | THIS is one of those 


“losses” that have a 
happy ending. It has to do with Betsy 
Tupman, who joined ECnews’ staff nearly 
three years ago. I remember well when 
she first walked into the press room we 
had set up in Boston’s Hotel Statler for 
coverage of the 1952 
General Convention. 

Then, Betsy was on 
leave of absence from 
her job as parish sec- 
retary at All Souls 
Church in the nation’s 
capital. She had held 
that job for about ten 
months, and during 
that time had re- 
turned to a television- 
newsreel outfit for a 
month to join a team 
that covered both the 
Democratic and Republican conventions, 
held that year in Chicago. 

Her ‘temporary’ job in Boston with 
ECnews was to cover the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary Triennial. That she did a really 
great job was underscored when Betsy 
came to work for ECnews as Woman’s 
Editor sometime in November of that 
year, or almost before the noise of the 


1952 General Convention had faded. And 
since then she has devoted much of her 
time to covering the Woman’s Auxiliary 
throughout our Church and in writing a 
special feature appropriately called the 
Woman’s Corner. 

Betsy Tupman is no more. Now, she is 
Mrs. William Carter Deekens, and so 
under the by-line Betsy Tupman Deekens 
will continue her column and carry on as 
our news liaison with the Auxiliary. On 
July 30 Betsy and Bill, sports writer for 
the Richmond News Leader, were mar- 
ried in—as you might well imagine—All 
Souls Church in Washington by the Rev. 
Frank W. Blackwelder, for whom she 
was working when she took that leave of 
absence in 1952. Mr. Blackwelder was 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. W. Leigh Ribble, 
one of ECnews’ senior editors. 

As I look back on ECnews’ first three 
years, I recall with a certain amount of 
romantic nostalgia that wedding bells 
have rung for six HCnewsers. Who said 
Richmond didn’t have a lovely climate? 


Alou E aS. 
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Their campaign is, therefore, part of 
their total effort to de-Protestantize our 
Church, and so is an attack upon its 
fundamental comprehensive character. 
For, as most of us are glad to admit, our 
Church is both Protestant and Catholic, 
and the name of our Church, Protestant 
Episcopal, imperfectly but effectively 
describes that double character. It ought 
not to be changed by a one-sided drop- 
ping of either descriptive adjective. 

(THE REV.) L, BRADFORD YOUNG | 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

(ED. NOTE: General Convention, 
meeting in Honolulu, has defeated a 
resolution for a name change, but it is — 
doubtful if that will bring an end to the 
controversy.) 


> TEACH, DON’T PREACH : 

After reading the fine editorial, “On 
Hearing Sermons” (HCnews, Sept. 4.), | 
the thought occurred to me that some- || 
one ought to presume to speak out for }} 
the lay people and inform the clergy / 
what we do and do not want in the line }) 
of sermons. 

Firstly, it is certain that no one en- 4 
joys listening to a dull, erudite, prepared || 
speech that is read in droning mono- + 
tones. Fortunately, there are few priests § 
who fit into this category, and they have } 
small, erratic congregations simply be- 4 
cause they drive good churchmen away jj 
with their boring monologues. 

On the other hand, we know of those ¢ 
wonderfully dynamic priests who hold 
their congregations spellbound for 20 
minutes each Sunday morning. The only # 
disadvantage involved here is that, 
should the priest be called away, thee 
parish collapses. 

And then there is the average preach- 
er who spends many hours preparingy 
that kill-joy each and every Friday or 
Saturday night. 

Except for the unfortunates who musts 
read their paper each week, the problem 
becomes not one of delivery, but one of} 
content. I know of hundreds of osten-’ 
sibly good Christians who still don’t’ 
know why they go to church on Sunday 
or any other day; and if they do, they 
don’t know why they attend this or thai 
church. 

It would seem to me that every effor 
ought to be expended to teach our lay} 
people the Faith, its history, traditions 
and ramifications. Now you say, “Bui 
that is just what I am doing.” Is itt 
Who would like to guess at the huni 
dreds of people who are being sermons) 
ized out of their pews every Sunday, noi 
withstanding those who are alreadyi 
gone, 

To sum up what I am trying to say} 
requires just three words: Teach, don’) 
Preach. Stop sermonizing and stanly 
teaching on an intelligible level; teaclil! 
the Gospel, teach the Faith, teach thi 
Church, but teach it all. | 

I know of one priest who bends ov ie 
backwards to keep from conveying thi} 
suggestion of a sermon. He rarely, ill) 
ever, steps into the pulpit. Instead hi} 
chats in a friendly, familiar way frov} 
the center of the chancel, as near as hil 
can get to his congregation. Hh 

As I suggested above, teach the hii# 
toric Faith, its traditions and ramific«$ 
tions, but don’t preach it. ae 


GEORGE K. GREGOR) 
WHEATON, ILfy 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Reflections Behind The Wheel within the limits of the law the self can be 
indulged quite freely and without guilt, then 


the very notion of law is being most gravel 
THE GENERAL character and the abused. : 5 z 


2 
F 
2 
= 
= 


PART Il chief substance of our road laws and 
traffic regulations suggests that in the minds of those From the Christian point of view the reign of 
responsible for them, and of the public which sup- grace begins where the rule of law ends. There is no 


ports them, the main cause of accidents and loss of necessary conflict between them. It is simply that the 
life on the roads is excessive speed. No doubt there one cuts far deeper than the other. The Christian 


2 _ is some truth in this, although there are other impor- knows that in this life it is necessary again and 
= tant causes which should also be taken into account. again to go beyond the law, that the great grace of 
= The design and planning of the roads, the wide- good sense and a responsible regard for the lives and 
2 spread lack of that all-important faculty of judgment security of other people repeatedly requires of him 
= about which I wrote in Part II of this series, indul- more than the law requires. 

= gence in alcohol immediately prior to driving, all It would not be altogether misleading to describe 
= these are factors every bit as important as the speed grace as the spirit of the law, so that we cannot truly 
= factor. keep the law simply by observing its letter and 
= There is much to be said for a very restrictive ignoring its spirit. To some extent it is true that 
2 speed limit in urban areas, but it may be doubted the more profoundly men are influenced by the 
| whether speed limits on open roads are equally spirit of the law the less necessary it is to spell 
2 useful. Take for example a fairly straight open road out the letter of the law in all its details. 


in a rolling rural scene. The speed limit is officially 
placed at, shall we say, 45 m.p.h. There will be many 
times at which considerably higher speeds could be 
indulged in without danger by a driver equipped 
with the faculty of sound judgment and a vehicle in 
good condition. 


Indeed it is not really possible to spell out 
the law in all its details. In the last resort, law 
necessarily becomes somewhat imprecise, and we 
have to say that what is required of men depends, 
within certain broadly definable limits, on the 
circumstances in which they find themselves. 


On the other hand, there will certainly be many 
eccasions on which even the legal speed of 45 
m.p.h. will be excessive and dangerous. In this 
area, aS in So many others, we are so obsessed by 
the possibility that the law may be broken that 
we fail to see we are equally in danger from the 
man who habitually keeps on the edge of the 
law but just inside it. 


To rely—as the purely legalistic mind constantly 
tends to do—merely on the broadly defined limits, 
and to ignore the particular circumstances is to 
fall well below the level established by the Christian 
understanding of the true relationship between the 
rule of law and the realm of grace. The Christian 
ideal is thus much more than any mere observance 
of the letter of the law. Rather the Christian aims 

The 45 m.p.h. speed limit tends to mean in the at a deeper conformity with the underlying spirit 
minds of many people not so much, not more than which lurks behind the law, and this spirit of the law 
45 m.p.h., as not less than 45 m.p.h. In other words is a more exacting guide and critic of human conduct 
we tend to cling to the miximum which the law than the law itself can ever hope to be. 
permits as though it were a kind of natural right, ; 

The Slow Driver 


almost a duty. 
We are so vividly aware of the menace of the 
Law and Grace reckless speed merchant that we sometimes ignore 
New Testament Christianity, with its observation the opposite danger of an excessive and intemperate 
of the distinction between law and grace, and its refraining from speed, which characterizes a not 
experience of a very real and deep tension between inconsiderate minority of drivers. The habitually 


them, has something to teach us here of profound slow driver can also be something of a menace, if 
sociological consequence. only because he so often goads other people into 


The general tendency is for men to be very nig- rash and inconsidered action. Route 1 north of Port- 


= 
= 
S 
=I 
=| 
= 
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a gardly in their relation to law. Even habitually law- land, Maine, with its many twists and turns and 
= abiding men are apt to keep inside the law, but only hills, is always rather a slow run, particularly during 
= just inside. We need to ask ourselves the question: the summer vacation season when it has to take a 
= Does law state the miximum requirements or the much greater volume of traffic than it is designed 
= ae ? to carry. 
= ee a aa A few weeks ago I found myself in a great con- 
= For Christianity, law cannot state the maxi- centration of cars and trucks caused by the adamant 
= mum human requirements and so it is that man refusal of the driver of a comparatively new and 
= cannot be saved either spiritually or physically obviously well-conditioned car to proceed at more 
: merely by keeping the law. If we regard law as than 25 m.p.h. The weight of traffic moving south- 
the sole restraint on self-indulgence, so that (CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
Bl 
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DATE EOCANISN EYEE behind at a pace which he was in effect dictating to 
Sun. Everywhere (N) Laymen’s Sunday, NCC, us all. . 
Oct. 16 300 radio stations* ites Eeicoral ee mae The result was a large number of wild and reckless 
. Ferris, ‘‘ at Makes Life 4a 
Worth Living?” efforts to get by. When at last after about 40 or 50_ 
ABC-TV network (N) “Dean Pike.” Dean Jas. A. miles the road did broaden out and it was possible © 
ae oe for a whole procession of us to get by, we found the : 
radio (N) “Doing the Truth,” Dean Jas. ‘ th pvious’ relish ane 
auc A, Pike, 10:15 P.M. driver laughing at us with an obviou i : 
Mon. Trenton, N. J. (D) Annual meeting of Youth : i ‘road hog’ as each car went | 
Oct. 17 d Consultation Service, Trinity triumph and shouting g 
Cath. past. : 
Oct. 17-18 | Portland, Ore. ay reee cen) canon se ielense I suppose he had never paused to consider the very | 
ishop coaqajutor. 5 . . 
wo i 
Oct. 17-19 | Monteagle, Tenn. (R) College clergy conference. good reasons why some of the drivers behind him 
peer ee seb tN dh tha might have had to make all possible speed. For all 
Oct. 17-21 | Dioc. of N. Mich. (De cacerele training visitation he knew one might have been hurrying to the death- 
Oct. 17-23 | Dioc. of R. I. (D) Leadership training visitation bed of a friend; another might perhaps have been 
T Everywhere oo some young man hastening to ask the lady of his 
Oct 18 % heart to join her life with his in marriage; another : 
Oct. 18-20 | Springfield, Mass. W) COR TSAUD ee in might equally well have been pushing on to reunite » 
Own an oun > ° eme: . . . . 
“The Christian Mission in the himself with his family after a prolonged absence. | 
Wei. | South Bend, lad aa a Th There are often so many good reasons in our hurried |] 
° oO mn nd. e 5 . | 
Oct. 19 peace Deanery Reeser pic : modern world for travelling with as much speed as 5 
Los Angeles, Calif. (D) Daughters of the King assem- good sense allows. 
bly. St. John’s Church. : 
Oct. 19-20 | Alexandria, Va. (D) Woman's a oy _— In a culture pattern like ours the slow driver 
i SEN Ae ote can be a real menace to public safety, and in the 
Augusta, Ga. ») Clergy conference, St. Paul’s event of an accident he must bear some of the 
urch. o 
Det. 19-21 | Albany, N.Y. wN) Church and Work Congress. guilt. 
eme: “Man at Work in God’s 3 
World.” Speakers: Dr. Arold Our society produces a large number of people of | 
Toynbee, Hon. Henry C. Lodge, ‘ ] es = | 
Bishop Emrich, Hons bar Mth: the type described by the psychologists as “extro 
ell. Cath. of All Saints. verts,” people who are primarily concerned with and 4 
EEE SS Le eae clergy conference. interested in processes which they operate external i 
Thurs. | Trenton, N. J. (D) Clergy conference. Trinity to themselves. This is nobody’s fault, it is just the: 
Oct. 20 Denancee eae: IS way our society is. Large numbers of our contempo-\ 
epee sae ER br dom a iii raries are engaged in engineering and commerce and 
Fri. Buckeystown, Md. (D) Raveh Life ceniereace: Clag- other occupations which involve the constant manipu-{ 
Oct. 21-23 gett Conference Center. é q 
Sat. Local radio* (N) ‘‘Another Chance’’ with lation of external PFOCeSS ees ST PES : - j 
Oct. 22 Peggy Wood and Cynthia Wedel. The great and natural public interest in science:§ 


COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan or district; P, provincial; R, regional; N, national) 


Oct. 22-23 | Menomonie, Wis. 


aot Everywhere (N) World Order Sunday, NCC. the same way. Extroverts have certain well-knownif 
Oct. 23 300 radio stations® (N) The Episcopal Hour. Dr. T. psychological weaknesses. In general they are not) 
P, Ferris, “Our Regrets.” . . F 

I et 2 a ae MS et ioe eee es Ae A atient or self-restrained, and they have no deep 

ABC-TV network (N) “Dean Pike.” Dean Jas. A. pat t ; t ‘ : y B fi 

Channel 7 Pike. 1:30-2 P.M., EDST. understanding of other people with temperaments? 

“ABC radio (N) “Doing the Truth.” Dean Jas. very different from their own. They lack the philos-} 


Oct. 23-27 | Camden, S. C. 


pee 
Mon. 


Oct. 24 


Oct. 24-25 | Brooklyn Hts., N. Y. 


eisgdcen nWashiuctons DAC, (N) National Conference on Spir- what is normally a much-praised public virtue a 
itual Foundations. Theme: “Civ- become a private vice every time one takes the wheel] 
ilization and Religion.’’ Hotel ] 

PLP oes Sheraton Carlie "recs 2 ow To goad such men into moods of violent impa- -| 
Way, Miss. (R) College clergy conference. y “4 4 5 4 . | 
Conference Center. tience in which they will often take ill-considered | 

Tues. Lancaster, Pa, (D) Woman’s Auxiliary annual risks is er r ed- | 

Oct. 25-26 meeting. St. John’s Church, A Th ue a ous and Vecuene wae 

Thurs. Austin, Texas (R) College clergy conference, yee 3 We in 1S OWn way the habitual slow iy 

Oct. 27-28 Camp Allen, driver is just as much a menace to road safety as +) 

ee oe Everywhere ST. SIMON and ST. JUDE. the habitual speed merchant. | 


Everywhere 


Oct. 28-30 | Richmond, Va. 


Sat. 
Oct. 29 


Local radio* 


Norfolk, Va. 


(D) Laymen’s conference. Bundy 
Hall. ; 


A. Pike. 10:15 P.M. 


(D) Mission by Rey. Harold 
Frankham. Grace Church. 


(N) United Nations Day. 


(R) Long Is. urban conference on 
juvenile delinquency. Church of 
St. Ann, 


(D) Adult leadership conference. 
Roslyn. 

(N) ‘‘Another Chance’? with 
Peggy Wood and Cynthia Wedel. 


(D) Laymen’s conference. Talbot 
Hall. 


“San Francisco, Calif. (D) Woman’s Auxiliary fall as- 
sembly. St. Peter’s Church. 
*See local newspaper for time and sta- 


tion, Heard in some cities on other days, 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL SSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


ward in the other lane was so great that it was 
rarely possible to pass him, and so we crawled along 


and technology tends to mould us psychologically inj} 


ophy, the sense of the comedy of life, the inward 
spiritual resources that would enable them to copes 
with the ordeal of frustration. Their society encour-# 
ages them to be ambitious, go-ahead men who gett) 
things done. It is difficult for them to learn thati! 


What we really want is neither drivers who are? 
habitually slow nor drivers who are habitually fast: 
but drivers who have the judgment to sense thi}! 
circumstances in which speed is appropriate and ti} 
recognize the conditions in which great self-restrain 
in the matter of speed is not only a piece of prudenci 
and common sense but also a moral duty. : 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Three-Year Program For Women 


Undergirded By Worship, Faith 


The women of the Church could 
very well have rested on the laurels 
of a record $3,209,197 United Thank 
Offering in Honolulu, but instead 
they turned quickly to considering 
what conditions they wanted to 
better. 

For the coming triennium, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Triennial, meet- 
ing in conjunction with General Con- 
vention, outlined their aims in a 
Statement on Christian Citizenship 
in which they challenged all women 
to a greater concern about human 
relationships, beginning in the home 
and extending throughout the world. 

In this program of study and ac- 
tion, undergirded by worship and 
faith, the women outlined specific 
needs ranging from those of the 
aging, the ill and the mentally dis- 
turbed in communities to ways of 
achieving peace and promoting bene- 
ficial use of atomic power. 

They approved the following rec- 
ommendations for study and action 
during the next three years: 

e Ways of meeting special needs of 
certain groups in communities such 
as children and young people, the 
aging, ill and mentally disturbed. 

e Prevention and control of alco- 
holism. 

e Integration of racial and cultural 
minorities into the full life of the 
Church. 

@ Special problems and needs of 
minorities, such as Indian, Negro 
and Oriental Americans; migrant 
agricultural workers of whatever na- 
tional or racial background, and 
Spanish-speaking people. 

e Use of economic power of the 
U. S. to help weaker nations develop 
their own economy and national life. 
e Role of the U. S. in search for 
ways of achieving peace and pro- 
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moting beneficial use of atomic 
power. 

But, the women made clear: 

“We believe it especially impor- 
tant that parents be held to recog- 
nize and accept as part of family 
life the obligation of training for 
citizenship based on Christian prin- 
ciples.” 

All of this augments the princi- 
ples adopted by the women in 1952 
and reaffirmed in Honolulu: Support 
of the United Nations; assistance to 
underdeveloped areas of the world; 
resettlement of homeless peoples; 
protection of our freedoms, and ex- 
tension of human rights both at 
home and abroad. 

In their new program’s introduc- 
tory summary, the women stated: 
“As His witnesses we must be con- 


cerned about our relationships with 
people, our local community, about 
the whole life of the nation and about 
the welfare of people all over the 
world. 

“We believe, therefore, that both 
individuals and groups must study 
the issues of the world in which we 
live, must reach Christian judgments 
and must bear witness through Chris- 
ianwacul Olsens 

Part of their ‘‘action” in the Tri- 
ennial meeting is the allocation of 
United Thank Offering funds. The 
three-million-dollar-plus total in- 
cludes $60,000 estimated interest and 
breaks down into these categories: 

(1) pension funds capital accounts, 
$300,000; (2) national Church pro- 
gram, $1,277,000; (8) special sup- 
port of Church work, $296,000; (4) 
special capital gifts, $1,095,700; (5) 
special support of cooperative mis- 
sionary projects, $80,400, and (6) 
special discretionary, $160,097. 

A number of UTO allocations were 
made for the first time. Under capi- 
tal gifts, $100,000 was earmarked for 


At Honolulu Triennial: A challenge to be ‘His Witnessing Community’ 


rebuilding the Julia C. Emery Hall 
for Girls in Bromley, Liberia. This 
was given originally by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary in memory of the woman 
who was for 40 years its executive 
secretary. 
Also provided for the first time 
were $10,000 for the Canterbury 
Club program; $15,000 for Christian 
literature for Latin America in its 
languages, and $65,000 to build a 
woman’s dormitory at Japan’s In- 
ternational Christian University 
near Tokyo. 

Included in the “‘support of Church 
work” category are annual grants 
for three years of $10,000 to St. Mar- 
garet’s House, Berkeley, Calif., the 
Church’s west coast training center 
for women, and $30,000 for the re- 
eruiting of women workers by the 
Auxiliary. 

Another part of the women’s “ac- 
tion” in Triennial is consideration of 
resolutions which, if adopted, are 
carried home by delegates to bring 
to the attention of their parishes and 
dioceses. 

One resolution introduced by the 
Diocese of Quincy called for a third 
house of General Convention, but 
this died in the Committee of Refer- 
ence, which failed to report it out. 

Another “bill,”’ introduced by the 
Diocese of New York, proposed that 
the name of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
be changed to “The Women of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church,’ and 
received considerable discussion by 
delegates, who finally voted to refer 
it to their National Executive Board 
for consideration. 

This action, an observer pointed 
out, was significant and means that 
the name-change may very well go 
through in the future. The matter 
has come up at other Triennials, but 
has received little consideration. 

If it does go through, it can be 
considered as one more effort of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to de-emphasize 
organization, as such. 

Mrs. Theodore Wedel, presiding 
officer, pointed out to HCnews that 
one central theme running through 
the whole Triennial was that in the 
past women have tended to think of 
organization as an end in itself; 
whereas, delegates agreed, they 
should be thinking: “Let’s have just 
what organization we need so that 
we may concentrate more on our jobs 
as ‘His Witnessing Community.’” 

Meanwhile, those resolutions 
adopted include: 

Preparation for Worship and Wit- 
ness: Called on delegates to form the 
habit of daily Bible-reading, partici- 
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pation in prayer groups and other 
activities that deepen their spiritual 
lives. 

Another Chance: Diocesan and dis- 
trict auxiliaries were urged to ex- 
tend the missionary work of the 
Church by making this radio pro- 
gram available in their areas. The 
program is a taped series of 15- 
minute presentations of typical fam- 
ily problems and experiences, with 
the Christian answers and attitudes 
toward them. 

Armed Forces Chaplaincy: Stated 
that the women share the concern of 
the House of Bishops and House of 
Deputies over the need for more 
chaplains and called on women to try 
to interest young men in this type of 
ministry. 

Girls Friendly Society: Urged 
women to support with their interest 
and influence the World Council of 
the GFS, proposed at its London 
meeting and awaiting ratification of 
the different branches (HCnews, 
Aug. 7). 

Not all the women’s “action” was 
in the form of their Statement on 
Christian Citizenship; allocation of 
UTO funds, or resolutions adopted. 
Another part of their “action” was 
their very presence at the Triennial, 
an eloquent witness to their theme, 
“His Witnessing Community.” 

Both Mrs. Wedel and Mrs. Arthur 
M. Sherman, the Woman’s Auxiliary 
executive secretary, expressed their 
justifiable pride in the near 100 per 
cent attendance. 

There had been some talk around 
the Church that Honolulu was too far 
to expect the complete representation 
a Triennial should have. But, out of 
a possible 100 dioceses and districts, 
97 answered “present” for roll call, 
and 95 per cent had full delegations. 
The only areas not represented were 
those which are often unable to send 
delegations: Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic and the Convocation of 
Churches in Europe. 

This meant a total of 457 delegates, 
but a voting strength of 480, since 
executive board members, provincial 
presidents and the presiding and 
assistant presiding officers, although 
not delegates, do have a vote. 

Mrs. Wedel guessed that this was 
probably the most fully-represented 
Triennial the women have had. 

Mrs. Sherman reported that for 
the first time a Liberian delegate 
attended the meeting. Liberian mis- 
sionaries have often participated in 
Triennials, but not as delegates. 

The women, she said, also heard 
talks from eight representatives of 
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the foreign mission field who gave 
delegates brief pictures of the work - 
they were doing. A total of 17 mis- . 
sionaries were present. All, she con- | 
tinued, added to the international 
tone of this first Triennial held out-. 
side the continental limits of the 
United States. 

The central theme woven through- . 
out the entire Triennial meeting was, | 
of course, witnessing. The 1955-58 3 
program emphasized witnessing; the | 
resolutions adopted urged greater » 
witnessing; the record UTO itself { 
was a witness to the women’s stepped- 
up missionary efforts in the last 
three years; the fine attendance in 
Honolulu was a witness to the wom- 
en’s support of the auxiliary’s work; 
also to their desire to be better wit- 
nesses and help their fellow members : 
back home do the same. | 

Some of the delegates commented} 
that they had gotten more practical |] 
suggestions to take home to their 
parishes than ever before. 

Considered particularly helpful ind 
stirring the women to fuller witness- ‘ 
ing, with emphasis on the individual’s 
responsibility, were meditations led¢ 
by Bishop Everett H. Jones of West. 
Texas; a panel discussion moderated¢ 
by Miss Avis Harvey, WA Educa. 
tional Secretary, and small-groupg 
Bible study. 

Bishop Jones delivered what was 
termed a keynote address and later 
conducted a series of two meditations) 
developing the Triennial theme. He! 
said, in effect: We can’t just sit back 
and enjoy our religion ourselves; wet 
must be witnesses in our homes.. 
our communities... 

And assisting Miss Harvey on the} 
panel were Miss Carmen Woolf, Bra 
zilian missionary, and the Rey. Johni 
Midworth and the Rev. M. Moran 
Weston, both National Council offitt! 
cials, Mrs. G. Russel Hargate of tha} 


t 
Auxiliary’s National Executive 
| 


Board, played the part of Mrs. Avery 
age Churchwoman who asked the 
questions and got the answers whick# 
developed the panel’s theme, ‘‘One iit 
Witness.” Mt 

Miss Woolf summed up neatly thi) 
group’s purpose when she stated}; 
“We must stop thinking of mission: 
aries as ‘special’ people—just thos)! 
sent out to the mission field; everwii 
Christian is a missionary .. .” | 

For three mornings of the Trien}) 
nial, delegates met for Bible study ill’ 
small groups. This had the two-fol)h) 
purpose of serving as a basis fot 
their work and teaching the womeill! 
the method to take back to theilfil 
parishes. Hl 


Comment from all: This is marvel- 
ous. Let’s do it again next time. 

Looking back on the two weeks in 
Honolulu, two of the Auxiliary’s 
leaders, who played vital roles in the 
planning and operation of the 
Church-wide meeting, reflected the 
feeling of all. 

Mrs. Sherman: “I thought it was 
the happiest Triennial I’ve ever at- 
tended—the spirit was wonderful and 
the hospitality of the people in Hono- 
lulu very fine. Mrs. Wedel was an 
excellent presiding officer ... It was 
‘all delightful.” 


Mrs. Wedel: ‘Progressive ... en- 
thusiastic . . . couldn’t have been 
better .. . The atmosphere in Hono- 


lulu is so friendly. Friendliness is 
their tradition. This was somehow 
catching, and the Triennial delegates 
as well as General Convention dele- 
gates seemed to relax and achieve 
more of a feeling of fellowship than 
at those meetings held in ‘big cities’ 
. . . Don’t think we’ve ever had a 
convention run more smoothly .. .” 

For the Triennial’s presiding offi- 
eer, herself, it also marked another 
step in the direction of fuller service 
to the Church. About her election for 
the first time as a member of Na- 
tional Council (HCnews, Oct. 2), she 
was “just thrilled.” 


Australia Bound 


Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, looking chipper after catch- 
ing his breath for a while after 
General Convention ended, left two 

days later for Australia to address a 
general conference of Anglican 
churches. 

His Australian visit is the result 
of an invitation from the Most Rev. 
Howard W. K. Mowll, Primate of 
Australia and Tasmania. 

Before leaving, Bishop Sherrill, in 
talking to newsmen, was most en- 
thusiastic about the Honolulu con- 
vention. “We had a wonderful time 
and we’re grateful to all the people 
of Hawaii for helping to make it a 
very good convention.” 

He added, “All the members are 
tremendously enthusiastic over the 
reception received here.” 

When one reporter asked if an- 
other convention would be held in 
Honolulu the bishop replied, ‘“We’ve 
got a lot of cities in the U. S. It’s 
possible, but it won’t be during my 
time. But everyone would like to 
come back.” 

Thus saying “aloha,” he stepped 
aboard an airliner, headed for a busy 
“session “down under.” 
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HE strange and happy turn 

of events in recent months, 
which has seemed to remove the 
spectre of imminent catastrophe 
from the minds of our genera- 
tion, reminds us once more of 
the social dimension of all hu- 
man existence. 

Whatever may have been our 
private woes or hopes, our inti- 
mate perils and plans 
of redemption, we 
were and are so defi- 
nitely related to the 
destiny of our na- 
tion, our civilization 
and the fate of man- 
kind. Our most fer- 
vent prayers were 
for the future peace 
of our generation. 
We may be highly 
unique and individ- 
ual in the pinnacle of 
our being, but we are 
related to all man- 
kind at its base (or 
is it perhaps at its pinnacle?). 

These two dimensions of our 
existence present us with one of 
the most perennial problems of 
our faith. “Religion is what men 
do with their solitariness,” de- 
clared the great philosopher, 
Whitehead; and there can be no 
question but that the ultimate 
heights of religious faith are 
uniquely individual. Luther was 
wont to use the struggle of the 
soul with the fear of death as a 
symbol of the individual charac- 
ter of faith. 

Our final contact with God is 
made in solitariness. But having 
been made, it affects the whole of 
our existence including our sense 
of responsibility for our com- 
munity and civilization. 

On this point Biblical faith is 
a better norm for us than either 
extremely authoritarian forms of 
faith which introduce a priest of 
the Church between the soul and 
God, and those forms of pietistic 
individualism which flourished in 
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The individual and social dimension 


of our existence 


Protestantism in the 18th and 
19th centuries. Pietism robbed the 
Christian faith of all broad social 
significance in an effort to 
strengthen the individual’s rela- 
tion to God. Thus height was 
bought at the price of breadth. 

In contrast, the Prophets cer- 
tainly had an individual experi- 
ence of God and a dialogue with 
Him. But that dia- 
logue always resulted 
in some message for 
the whole of Israel, 
some interpretation 
of itS mission, some 
challenge to its col- 
lective conscience. 

The Prophets had 
an individual experi- 
ence of God, but that 
experience always 
was relevant to the 
destiny of the whole 
community. Even in 
the New Testament 
the hope of a con- 
summation of a final redemption 
is not for the immortality of the 
individual but for the completion 
of the whole human enterprise 
in a “general resurrection” and 
“Last Judgement.” 

If we consider our situation in 
the light of our Biblical faith, we 
must come to the conclusion that 
neither our individual responsi- 
bilities, sufferings, sins and need 
of redemption, nor our collective 
destinies and hopes and fears, 
are cancelled out one by the other. 
We are as we have always been, 
individuals who meet the ultimate 
issues alone with God and we are 
members of communities and 
civilizations whose fate is inti- 
mately bound up with our 
brethren. 

Neither a religious individual- 
ism or a religious collectivism is 
the answer to the human problem. 
The Biblical faith recognizes and 
clarifies both the individual and 
the communal dimension of hu- 
man existence. 
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EDUCATION 


Delaware School Observes 


25 Years’ Accomplishment 


A quarter century of progress is 
being marked educationally in the 
Diocese of Delaware, with the ob- 
servance of the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of St. Andrew’s School, 
Middletown. 

An ambitious program of activi- 
ties has called for three days of reli- 
gious, social and athletic events run- 
ning from Friday, Oct. 14—actual 
date of the school’s dedication in 
1930—to Sunday, Oct. 16. 

Delivering the main address was 
the Very Rev. James A. Pike, dean 
of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City. 

Joining him were a host of civic, 
educational and religious dignitaries, 
including Bishops Arthur R. Mc- 
Kinstry, retired, and J. Brooke Mos- 
ley, the present diocesan; the Rev. 
Dr. Walden Pell, II, the school’s head- 
master; the Rev. Charles Leech, 
president of Delaware’s Standing 
Committee; Congressman Harris B. 
McDowell, Gov. J. Caleb Boggs, Dr. 
Gaylord Harnwell, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Kenneth Ketchum, headmaster of St. 
Andrew’s College, Aurora, Ontario, 
Canada, bringing greetings from 
schools throughout the world dedi- 
cated to St. Andrew, and Dr. Greville 
Haslam, headmaster of the Episcopal 
Academy in Philadelphia, represent- 
ing Episcopal Church Schools. 

Following the convocation, the cor- 
nerstone of a new library was laid. 
The library is part of a new $950,000 
wing being constructed. It will be 
named “The Irene du Pont Library” 
in honor of Mrs. Irene du Pont, a 
generous donor to the school and 
sister of the founder, the late Alexis 
Felix du Pont. 

A carillon tower connecting the 
new wing with the present building 
will be dedicated to the memory of 
Richard Chichester du Pont, son of 
the founder, who died in a glider 
accident during World War II. He 
was a pioneer in the field of gliders. 

Founded on the principle that 
“man’s knowledge of right and wrong 
has been revealed by Almighty God 
and demonstrated by the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ,” St. An- 
drew’s entered its official formative 
stages at a luncheon, Aug. 11, 1927, 
where it was the chief topic of con- 
versation between its founder, Alexis 
du Pont, and the then Bishop of 
Delaware, the Rt. Rev. Philip Cook. 

During 1929 and 1930 construc- 
tion went forward on the beginning 
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Life is composed of the right ‘elements’ at St. Andrew’s School i} 


of a group of buildings described, 
architecturally, as collegiate Gothic. 

The Rev. Walden Pell, II, a New 
Yorker, who had attended St. Mark’s 
School in Southborough, Mass., 
Princeton University, and Christ 
Church, Oxford, as a Rhodes Scholar, 
and who was at that time on the 
faculty of the Lenox School, Lenox, 
Mass., was chosen headmaster. A 
faculty was engaged and the school 
opened, Sept. 19, 1930, with an en- 
rollment of 30 boys. 

It was dedicated on Oct. 14 of that 
year, on the 10th anniversary of 
Bishop Cook’s consecration. 

Although not officially listed as a 
diocesan institution, St. Andrew’s 
has the present bishop of the diocese 
as president of its Board of Trustees 
and maintains a close Church connec- 
tion. The student vestry gives about 
half its yearly receipts of some $1,600 
to the diocese, and the school is often 


the site of diocesan conferences for © 


laymen and young people. 

With sacred studies an integral 
part of its curriculum and daily reli- 
gious services held in the chapel, the 
school, which covers the five grades 
before college, fulfills its founder’s 
concept of a place where Christian 
principles and teaching would be 
emphasized in a Church atmosphere. 

A scientist, musician and classical 
scholar in addition to his position as 
vice-president of a large industrial 
firm, the late Alexis du Pont would 
find gratification in the fact that the 
school’s high standards have pro- 
duced several Phi Beta Kappas, one 
Rhodes Scholar, a Fulbright Award 


Philosophy and Medicine. 

In the field of professional attain- 
ment and civic distinction, St. An- + 
drew’s graduates list among their 7 
numbers a candidate for Congress, |) 
two assistant U. S. attorneys, editors 5 
of large city dailies and large-circu- + 
lation magazines, five clergymen, five 7 
seminarians and several teachers in 7 
schools and colleges. 

Balanced by a rounded athletic # 
program and training in music, wood- } 
working and art, today’s enrollees, 
averaging 150, face a college prepar- | 
atory curriculum grounding them in yo 
foreign languages, history, English, |), 
mathematics and the sciences. [ 


Long Island Gift 


When the first diocesan night / 
school of theology opened its doors \/f 
early this year at Garden City, L. I., 
it was a pioneering move. 

Now the school—the dream of its ‘é 
principal and Long Island’s diocesan, } ‘ 
the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe—-> 
is ready to take another step for-’} 
ward. } 
By the fall of 1956 it is hoped that|)) 
a building will be completed on the) 
ground of the Cathedral of the In-)/- 
carnation that will provide a chapel] 
for the school, an auditorium, class-}} 
rooms, the J. Clarence Jones Memo-)| 
rial Library and offices for the dio-)/ 
cese’s bishops and the school staff.!). 

To be known as the George Mer-}| 
cer, Jr., Memorial Building, the newi 
school plant is the gift of Mrs. Helen) 
B. Mercer, of New York City. 
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winner and numerous Doctors of | 
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The building is being constructed 
and endowed in memory of her hus- 
band and “in thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for the comfort and 
peace which she and her husband 
derived from the teaching and prac- 
tice of the Catholic Faith by the 
Episcopal Church.” 


Seminary Enrollments 
At 1,207; Exceed ’54. 


COVER STORY 


When the school bell rings each 
Fall to start a new school year, it 
rings for the Church’s future minis- 
ters as well as for students of all 
ages in secular life. 

This year 1,207 men, according to 
latest statistics available at HCnews’ 
press time, are answering the call to 
classes in 12 seminaries. Last year 
there were 1,161. 

New York’s General Theological 
Seminary—the one school in the 12 
operated (though not supported fi- 
nancially) by General Convention— 
has, as in the past, the largest en- 
rollment with a total of 202 students 
from 63 dioceses and 10 foreign 
countries, compared with a total of 
221 last year. 

Two members of the GTS student 
body are from India, two from Can- 
ada and one each from New Guinea, 
Japan, Wales, Nassau, Puerto Rico 
and Brazil. 

Other school enrollments, with 
comparisons of last year in paren- 
theses are,:VTS, 193 (180); Berke- 
ley, 123 (114); Philadelphia, 115 
Mio). OUDOL, 115 (96); HTS, 109 
(107); Seabury-Western, 92 (88); 
Sewanee, 79 (64); Southwest, 64 
(55); Bexley Hall, 53 (62); Nasho- 
tah, 47 (49); Kentucky, 15 (12). 

Typical of many opening day 
scenes, the COVER PHOTO shows Dean 
Frank D. Gifford of Philadelphia 
Divinity School and some of the stu- 
dents in the entering (junior) class. 

In respective student bodies, the 
seminaries contain students from all 
over the world, including some from 
other Churches. VTS, with students 
from 31 dioceses and missionary 
districts, has one each from Norway, 
England, the Canal Zone, Brazil, 
Hawaii a native Chinese student 
from California, and two from 
Japan; Berkeley—one from the Ar- 
menian Church and one from the 
Greek Orthodox Church; CDSP— 
one from South India, one from 
China, one from Panama and one 
from Japan; ETS—one from Ger- 
many and one from Hong Kong; 
Seabury-Western — foreign students 
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from England, India and Jerusalem; 
Southwest — one Mexican student 
from West Texas; Bexley Hall—one 
from India. 

Two schools, CDSP and Seabury- 
Western, list record junior classes 
(entering men), with 538 and 38 re- 
spectively. 

Sewanee cites a trend in enroll- 
ment to a higher percentage of 
married students and those from 
business and professional life. Fifty 
per cent of Seabury-Western’s en- 
tering class fall in the married, late 
vocation category. 

Significant among faculty changes 
and appointments involve Kentucky, 
which has its first dean, the Very 
Rev. Ray Holder, former rector of 
St. John’s Church, Los Angeles, and 
Seabury-Western, which has added 
the Rev. Reginald H. Fuller, Profes- 


Kentucky's Dean Holder 


sor of Theology at St. David’s Col- 
lege, Lampeter, Wales, to its staff. 
He will be Professor of New Testa- 
ment and Languages. 

A native of Mississippi and grad- 
uate of the University of Mississippi 
and the Divinity School at Duke Uni- 
versity, Dean Holder served churches 
in North Carolina before going to 
California in 1951. He has lectured 
at several colleges in the South and 
has had wide experience in radio 
work. He preached several times over 
The Episcopal Hour and did reli- 
gious broadcasting in Raleigh, N. C., 
and Los Angeles. 

An author, teacher and translator, 
Professor Fuller graduated with 
honors in classics and theology from 


Cambridge University, has taught at 
Queen’s College, Birmingham, Eng- 
land, and served cures at Bakewell, 
Ashbourne and Birmingham. 

Other faculty changes include— 
GTS: the retirement of the Rey. 
George W. Barrett, Professor of 
Pastoral Theology, who resigned to 
become rector of Christ Church, 
Bronxville, N. Y., and the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Dora Chaplin as full- 
time lecturer in Pastoral Theology 
and the Rev. William H. P. Hatch 
as instructor in New Testament. 

VTS: the Rev. Dr. W. Russell 
Bowie, Prof. of Homiletics, has re- 
tired and the Rev. Jesse M. Trotter, 
Professor of Homiletics and Apolo- 
getics, is taking a year’s sabbatical 
leave to pursue graduate studies at 
Yale; added to the staff are Murray 
H. Newman, former Congregational 
minister now studying for Holy 
Orders, as Professor of Old Testa- 
ment, with some New Testament 
duties; the Rev. John E. Soleau, 
Pastoral Theology Department; the 
Rev. John A. Beckwith, Professor of 
Homiletics, replacing Dr. Bowie. 

Berkeley: the Rev. Charles E. 
Batten, lecturer in Religious Educa- 
tion; the Rev. Charles Goodwin, in- 
structor in New Testament Greek; 
the Rev. James E. Annand, graduate 
assistant in Homiletics; the Rev. 
Philip E. Perkins, Jr., instructor in 
Church Music; Prof. Ernest W. 
Muehl, adjunct professor of Public 
Speaking. 

Philadelphia: the Rev. Charles E. 
Finch, full-time assistant professor 
of New Testament and Theology, has 
resigned. Three Philadelphia-area 
men will take over his courses—the 
Rev. Messrs. John F. Hendrick, Ar- 
thur Matthews and Robert Varley. 

Bexley Hall: the Rev. Robert J. 
Page, assistant professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology. 

Kentucky: the first woman on the 
staff—Dr. Nelle Bellamy, Professor 
of Church History; Charles J. Bailey, 
lecturer in Contemporary Theology. 

In many instances, students at- 
tending the 12 seminaries will find 
new or improved facilities and the 
start of work on future improve- 
ments. ETS has completely renovated 
an apartment house for full occu- 
pancy this term. Kentucky has pur- 
chased a residence for unmarried 
students. Seabury-Western has re- 
modeled its refectory and kitchens, 
and Virginia, its chapel. 

Construction is going on apace at 
GTS, Seabury-Western, Sewanee, 
Southwest and Nashotah. 
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Group in Alabama Eases 
Clergy Shortage Problem 


Whenever Episcopalians gather in 
groups of more than two or three, the 
conversation inevitably turns to the 
lamentable shortage of clergy in the 
Church. Usually each member of the 
group agrees the situation is re- 
grettable. Then, shaking their heads 
gloomily, all go about their business, 
muttering to themselves that ‘‘some- 
thing ought to be done.” 

At the Church of the Ascension, 
Montgomery, Ala., something 7s being 
-done. While this ‘“‘something” is still 
on a fairly small scale, those in- 
volved are sufficiently enthusiastic 
about its possibilities to want to 
pass on their experiences to other 
churches. 

Some months ago, a group of lay- 
men decided there ought to be more 
lay readers. When the Rev. Thomas 
Thrasher, their rector, was per- 
suaded to start conducting lay read- 
ing classes, an even dozen showed up 
to take them. Later, all received their 
licenses. 

Bishop Murray’s Idea 

Meanwhile, word reached che 
bama’s suffragan bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
George M. Murray, about the group’s 
activities just as he also learned that 
St. Mark’s Church, Troy, was about 
to lose its vicar. Bishop Murray’s 
idea: Would the Ascension lay read- 
ers take over St. Mark’s until a min- 
ister could be found? 

With some misgivings on both 
sides (which have since vanished), 
this plan was made: Each Sunday 
two of the lay readers drove the 50 
miles to Troy; one read the service, 
and the other gave the sermon. Each 
man went two successive Sundays, 
which meant an experienced man and 
an inexperienced one were present 
each time. Thus a degree of continu- 
ity was preserved, and something 
new each Sunday provided. 

Each Monday night, until every- 
body had been to Troy once, the 
group met with Mr. Thrasher, and 
rehearsed the next week’s service. 
Each man got his ego bolstered by 
some praise and his technique im- 
proved by some criticism from the 
one “expert” and the jury of his 
peers. Each Monday, too, there was 
a report on the visit of the day be- 
fore. Once each month, Mr. Thrasher 
or some other clergyman went down 
te Troy and celebrated Holy Com- 
munion. At these times, two of the 
lay readers took over at the Church 
of the Ascension or at whatever 
church “loaned” its priest. 
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Some of Montgomery, Ala., parish’s 15 licensed layreaders* 


The group believes a good job was 
done at Troy, despite the absence 
of a minister for seven months. A 
new deacon has now arrived. The 
lay readers do not advocate this ar- 
rangement as a permanent one, but 
they do believe it offered a good sub- 
stitute until a clergyman was pro- 
vided, and they’re thinking of ex- 
panding their activities to some other 
small churches in the area which 
share overworked vicars.—R. M. 
LIGHTFOOT, JR. 


Clergy Will Listen 
As Laymen Take Over 


The first international observance 
of Laymen’s Sunday will take place 
Oct. 16 under the joint sponsorship 
of laymen in this country and in 
Canada. 

Also, for the first time, special 
services will be held at 200 armed 
forces chapels in Europe, for men in 
uniform. 

J. Clinton Hawkins of St. Louis, 
Mo., chairman of United Church Men, 
laymen’s wing of National Council 


of Churches, declared that more than — 


four million men in over 100,000 
Protestant churches plan to “take 
over” the entire Sunday morning 
worship services—from ushering to 
preaching the sermon. 

UCM and the Laymen’s Movement 
for a Christian World are sharing 


* Back Row, 1. to r., W. D. Sarvay; O. P. South; 
REM, Lightfoot, Jr. ; Charles A. Dart. Front Row, 
J OWS Fly 5 Van Duyn: Mr. Thrasher; J. M. 
Scott, Jr.; W. H. Patch. Not shown are R. Bower; 
B. Gay ; Ww. K. Upchurch; J. Kaylor; J. B. Saun- 
ders; M. G. Smith; J. W. Patton. 


sponsorship of the day in this coun- - 
try, while across the border it’s the 3 
United Church in Canada. | 
The 1955 theme is “Doers, Not t 
Hearers Only,” urging dynamic dis- -] 
cipleship for the men of the church. | 
The special rally project: Support 
of American parishes overseas. j 
Commenting on the 1955 observ- | 
ance in military chapels, Maj. Gen. |) 
Charles I. Carpenter, Chief of Air (f 
Force Chaplains, said: ) 
“We in the Air Forces are particu- q 
larly concerned that the men who (| 
serve with us may return to their I) 
homes better and more loyal Chris- t 
tian laymen than when they went into if 
the service. We feel that the promo- , 
tion of a special Laymen’s Sunday }) 
is very effective in emphasizing toié 
these individuals the responsibility \)) 
they have in the work of the King-; 
dom of God as represented by their | 
local churches.” | 


Kansas City, Mo., Dean 


Keynotes BSA Conference | 
The first meeting of the California; : 


Andrew—bringing together some 85) 
Churchmen from the Diocese of Cali-) 
fornia, Missionary District of Ss A ) 


—was held at Westmont College, 
Santa Barbara. 

The Los Angeles diocese was host} 
for the three-day conference of), 
churchmen which heard Dean Clar-/- 
ence Haden, Jr., of Grace and Holy;) 
Trinity Cathedral in Kansas City Wk 
Mo., give the keynote address. i 
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He told the men that if the Epis- 
copal Church is “a sleeping church 
as many seem to believe,’ then the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew can be 
compared to the Church, for “it too 
is sleeping, and its strength and 
power to witness for Christ can only 
come to life when it wakes up!” 

Dean Haden, also national chaplain 
for the Brotherhood, declared that 
one mission of BSA is to give the 
Episcopal Church an articulate voice 
through prayer and service. 

Using three ‘well-known pegs to 
hang my message,” Dean Haden said 
that the message Dr. Billy Graham 
brings to his devotees is that “God 
has a plan;” that Dr. Norman V. 
Peale’s message can be summed up 
as “God Cares,” and the followers of 
Bishop Fulton Sheen are told again 
and again that “God will win.” 

“These are the same messages that 
Brotherhood members can tell, for 
they are the messages contained in 
the Episcopal Church—if only we 
would become articulate! If we can 
be moved into action, these age-old 
messages that have come down to you 
and me through Judaism and early 
Christianity can live!” he said. 

Meanwhile, members also heard the 
Rey. C. E. Nobes, Santa Monica rec- 
tor, describe his experiences as a 
prisoner in the Philippines during 
the Japanese occupation of the is- 
lands in World War II. 

After the clergy were imprisoned, 
he said, the Episcopal Church car- 
ried on through BSA members who 
were lay readers. 

In a plea for missionary aid, Fr. 
Nobes explained that medical mis- 
sionaries overseas have to be selec- 
tive in the use of medicine, because 
there never were enough funds for 
adequate supplies. 

The delegates decided it was too 
early to hold separate assembly con- 
ferences, and voted to meet in the 
Diocese of California in 1956. At 
that time, it is hoped that represen- 
tatives from the Missionary District 
of San Joaquin will also be attend- 


ing. 


Former Florida Senator 


Helps Conduct Services 

Former U. S. Senator George 
Wharton Pepper, 88, appeared in a 
wheelchair, as the result of a hip 
injury, to assist in services in Old 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, opening 
the 78th annual sessions of the 
American Bar Association. 

The sermon was preached by Bish- 
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Sen. Pepper with Bishop Roberts* 


op W. P. Roberts, retired, formerly 
of Shanghai, and a portion of the 
service was shared also by Robert T. 
McCracken, chancellor of the Penn- 
sylvania diocese. 

Pepper, prominent churchman as 
well as a “dean” of the American Bar, 
later urged a convention session to 
do everything possible to provide 
legal counsel for the needy. “Justice,” 
he declared, “‘should never become a 
luxury based on the price of a law- 
yer’s fee.” 

He suggested services on an or- 
ganized cooperative basis for four 
groups: Those who can’t afford a 
lawyer’s fee; unfortunates charged 
with crimes and needing guidance as 
te constitutional rights; those of 
moderate income who can afford but 
do not know how to find a competent 
counsel, and military personnel who 
have problems arise at home during 
their absence. 


In Brief... 

Clifford Howcroft is the new Di- 
rector of Sales and Promotion of 
Cathedral Films, religious film-pro- 
ducing organization with headquar- 
ters in Burbank, Calif. Mr. How- 
croft succeeds Brunson Motley, who 
resigned. The new appointee had 
held the position of Distribution 
Manager at Cathedral and was also 
in charge of U. S. Government busi- 
ness. He will continue to supervise 
the film organization’s Washington, 
D. C., office. 


* Behind the bishop is Sir Alfred Denning, lord 
justice of London, and Lady Denning. 


DECEASED 


ELLEN COLEY HARRIS, 90, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. She was the widow of 
the Rev. John Augustus Harris of 
Mississippi. Mrs. Harris was for 
many years Housemother at St. Al- 
ban’s, National Cathedral School for 
Boys, and later Housemother and 
Business Manager of Hoosac School, 
Hoosick, N. Y. 


THE REV. CHARLES 0. FARRAR, 64, 
rector, St. Paul’s Church, New Smyr- 
na Beach, Fla., in New Smyrna 
Beach. A native of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and educated in Canada, he began his 
ministry in Massachusetts. He also 
served churches in the Diocese of 
Florida before going to the Diocese 
of South Florida. 


IAN BENTON, 69, in El Paso, Tex. 
A member of St. Clement’s Church 
there, he was the author of the “El 
Paso Plan’ for Pension Fund re- 
forms and was active in every phase 
of laymen’s work in the Church. A 
native of Corpus Christi, Mr. Benton 
was educated in England and served 
in the British Army during World 
War I, reaching the rank of major. 


DR. LLOYD M. ROBBINS, 80, in Sui- 
sun, Calif. He was a trustee of the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, and since 1951 was lecturer 
and consultant in canon law at the 
School of Law, Berkeley campus, 
University of California. Dr. Robbins 
once served as Assistant Attorney 
General of Hawaii. 


EMILY J. C. THOMAS, 68, wife of 
the Rt. Rev. Albert S. Thomas, re- 
tired Bishop of South Carolina, in 
Charleston. She was born in Camden, 
S. C., and was educated there as well 
as at St. Mary’s School, Raleigh. She 
was a member of St. John’s Church, 
John’s Island. 


DEBORAH LOUISE DOUGLAS, Six, 
daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. Philip 
C. Douglas, rector of Grace Church, 
New Bedford, Mass. She became ill 
suddenly and died within a few 
hours. 


WILLIAM J. ROBERTSON, 67, in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. He was editor of The 
Church in Georgia and executive edi- 
tor of the Savannah Morning News. 
He was also a vestryman of Christ 
Church there. A native of Fincastle, 
Va., he began his newspaper career 
in 1912 as a Roanoke (Va.) Times; 
served as city editor and managing 
editor of the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader, and worked on papers in 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. 
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‘Last Word’ Given Youth 


At Carleton Conference 


The Rev. John W. Knoble, Epis- 
copal chaplain at the University of 
Minnesota, who covered the Conven- 
tion of the House of Young Church- 
men at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. (ECnews, Oct. 2), here gives 
his interpretation of that confer- 
ence’s accomplishments as they re- 
flect on the relationship between the 
Church and its ministry to young 
people. 


In general the evaluation of what 
went on at Carleton College, in this 
first attempt at a real Convention of 
a tricameral youth advisory body to 
General Convention, starts with a 
recognition of its underlying spirit. 

This spirit is exemplified in what 
appears to be a predominant Epis- 
copal policy, namely giving young 
people the last word in determining, 
on a democratic basis, the primary 
policy decisions affecting their own 
programs — provided the Church, 
represented by clergy and experts, 
has the first word. 

The Convention, proceeding ac- 
cording to careful planning, followed 
out this policy in its presentations 
and discussions. 

The Church, ably represented by 
its best minds, spoke the first word. 
The young people, in three classifica- 
tions—high school, college and Young 
Churchmen (non-college) —spoke the 
last... at least as far as that par- 
ticular meeting, at that particular 
place and time was concerned. 

At Carleton the young people did 
not do anything very startling. The 
bare summary report of what they 
decided, mainly to go forward in the 
development of the three sections of 
young people’s work, has been re- 
ported (HCnews, Oct. 2). 

Theme: Power to Witness 

Their principal achievement was 
to respond affirmatively to the clues 
given by the adult discussion leaders. 
Any evaluation comes to be largely a 
question of considering what kind of 
clues these were. 

The general theme of the Conven- 
tion, a theme used with success by 
Presbyterians last year, was “The 
Power to Witness.” The theme was 
presented in an opening address by 
the Convention’s canon theologian, 
the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., 
Bishop of Olympia. He pointed out 
that problems often arise in youth 
programs from the tendency of a 
“churchy” clique to repel the out- 
sider. This the bishop labeled as 
foreign to the whole spirit of Chris- 
tianity. 
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Taking this mild chastening to 
heart, the young people kept their 
discussions, throughout the week, on 
a high plane. 

One of the foremost ideas emerg- 
ing from the Convention had to do 
with the “magical effect’? the word, 
witness, might have in local parishes. 
It was pointed out that outsiders 
often lose appreciation of what the 
Church is doing and saying, because 
the Church’s “paraphernalia” gets in 
the way. Thinking of Christian group 
activity in terms of witnessing would 
help clear this hurdle, it was pointed 
out. 

There was a Convention chaplain 
(Bishop Watson of Utah), a Bible 
Study leader (Fr. Thomas of the 
Mar Thoma Syrian Church) and a 
coordinator, the Rev. Richard Har- 
bour, recently named executive sec- 


Delegates in Carleton gym 


retary of the Youth Division in 
National Council’s Department of 
Christian Education. He handled the 
overall planning and development of 
the Convention. 

Core of the Convention centered 
around the discussions of the six 
study commissions, lead by capable 
leaders and unified by the text: “And 
ye shall receive power and... be 
witnesses.” (Acts 1:8.) — 

The Rev. Moran Weston, of the 
National Council’s Department of 
Christian Social Relations, was leader 
of the group on “Power to Witness 
In Christian Citizenship Towards a 
Responsible Society.” 

The young people grappled with 
what is involved in the relationship 
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of the Church to social conditions; 
“By what standards should Church- 
men judge themselves and the situa-. 
tions of which they are a part?” 

They analyzed principal areas of { 
human need and the outstanding 
social issues of the day, and talked | 
about whether it is possible to create | 
conditions in which nations may live ¢ 
at peace and cooperate in solving: 
their needs and difficulties. | 

Out of this came the House of} 
Young High School Students’ reso-/4 
lution to support the Supreme Court |i 
decision outlawing segregation in 
American public schools. | 

The Rev. Jonathan Mitchell, rector 
of St. George’s Church, Durham, \ 
N. H., and formerly secretary for 
College Work in the Province of New 
England, conducted a popular session ij 
on the problem of “Freedom Under} 
Authority,” often a weak point in the 
understanding of young people. | 

“How free must we be in order to@ 
be our real selves?’’ was the question i 
which came as an answer to some of i 
the discussion. With the issue posed@ 
this way, the young people saw that j 
the Church’s concept of what it means } 
to be a person is the Christian’s guide ¢ 
to the kind of freedom he wants. . 

The Very Rev. John Coburn, dean 
of Newark’s Trinity Cathedral, lead« 
a group concerned with ‘Christians 
Witness in Love and Marriage.” 

“Does the meaning of love tell us: 
anything about ourselves?”, he asked. | 

From this came a working-through] 
to another question — the difference} 
between a Christian and a non-Chris-# 
tian marriage. 
Church and World Polities | 

Dennis Baly, Anglican teacher,;) 
brought a British flavor to a well-l> 
attended conference group on ‘“Wit-t 
ness of the Church in a Revolutionary” 
World.” 

With humorous twists and para-i- 
doxes he analyzed the nature of power: 
politics on an international scale andi/ 
the Church’s role in relation to suchill 
issues as the sharp division between) 
East and West, Communism, Asian 
and African nationalism and the! 
hydrogen bomb. | 

The Rev. John Midworth, executive 
secretary of National Council’s Divi-i 
sion of Adult Education, led discus-+ 
sions on “Witness in the Parish) 
Church.” \ 

It started with an analysis of the 
basic purpose of the Church, itself,! 
and included much clarification of the) 
difference between a parish and, for) 
example, a club... in terms of the, 
meaning of Chiiehian witness. 

Finally there was the comune 


ais 
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yn “Witness in Vocation,” led by 
Leila Anderson, NCC assistant gen- 
aral secretary. 


Representatives of various kinds . 


of Church vocation — Religious Or- 
Jers, the ministry, publicity and pro- 
motion, foreign and domestic mis- 
sions, the Order of Deaconnesses— 
talked about their life and work. 

The young people discussed how 
one can really be a Christian within 
the framework of professions, indus- 
[ry or business. 

The keen interest shown in the 
vocations discussions reached the 
highest pitch of the Convention. 

Inspirational highlights were 
found in the addresses of Canon 
Theodore O. Wedel, returning to his 
alma mater as a man of note in the 
religious world, and Presiding Bishop 
Sherrill. 

Both men stopped off on their way 
to General Convention. 

Bishop Sherrill pointed out that 
the Young Churchmen’s Convention 
was not only a place where talk could 
be bandied about, but at which real 
commitment and dedication could 
occur. 

Finally the Carleton campus, with 
its shady elms, green lawns, stately 
chapel and chain of beautiful lakes 
nearby, provided a suitable setting 
for a long step forward by the 
Church’s youth. 


Teen-agers Value Highly 
Community ‘Experiment’ 


A successful youth work project, 
which embraced an experimental 
Christian community and a vacation- 
school, was completed recently at the 
Chapel of the Incarnation, New York 
City. 

It was attended by young people 
from 11 different parishes in New 
York City, Dobbs Ferry, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Lincoln, Neb.; Hastings-on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y.; Rye, N. Y.; Battle 
Creek, Mich., and Wilmington, Del. 

In charge were the Rev. David T. 
P. Bradley and Mrs. Bradley, Christ 
Church, Yonkers, N. Y., and the Rev. 
and Mrs. Robert S. Hayden of the 
Chapel of the Incarnation, where Fr. 
Hayden is curate. The Rev. H. O. 
Bingley, vicar of the Chapel of the 
Incarnation, was host. 

The young people, all teenagers, 
“camped” in the parish house for the 
two-week duration of the project. 

The first week was spent in setting 
up the vacation school, with a sem- 
inar course on Christian Community 
Life conducted by the three priests. 
The immediate neighborhood, which 
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At N. Y.C. work camp: all share 


in the last few years has swelled with 
an influx of Puerto Ricans, was 
“seeded” with pamphlets announc- 
ing the school. The result: Daily at- 
tendance of 45 children. 

Mr. Bradley told ECnews that her 
most wonderful experience was teach- 
ing the children hymns on the steps 
of the church. “We almost stopped 
traffic,” she said. 

The young people and priests then 
visited the homes of many of the 
children, talking with parents and 
inviting them to attend “parents 
night,” when work and handicrafts 
made by the children were displayed. 

There were small models of an 
altar with candlesticks made of old 
cotton spools cut in two, clay crosses, 
etc. One room had been painted a gay 
yellow and blue. 

This was the third work camp of 
its type held in the Diocese of New 
York. Success of the projects is at- 
tributed to their high aim and the 
way they were set up. 

The goal: To establish an experi- 
mental Christian community of 
young people and leaders on the work- 
site with the responsibility and tasks 
shared equally by all. 

How it was met: Making Holy 
Communion the center of the group 
life; sharing worship, work and play 
with all kinds of people and different 
races, and limiting enrollment to 10 
young people. 

The results of these work camps, 
the leaders believe, have proved that 
such an experience in close Christian 
community living can give much more 
than can ever be measured or ex- 
pressed in terms of a vital under- 
standing of Christianity and its re- 
lationship to everyday lives. 

This the young people—all between 


the ages of 16 to 20 years—whole- 
heartedly seconded. 

The project gave them experience 
in door-to-door calling on people, 
with the aim of reaching unchurched 
families and setting up a vacation 
church school which they conducted 
themselves. They became acquainted 
with teaching methods, planning and 
executing of curricula and hard work 
that was fun. In short, they received 
an overall appreciation of Church 
work. 

All of this, the leaders feel, is 
invaluable experience to any young 
person who might be interested in 
the ministry, teaching or social work. 


Anonymous Gift, If . . . 


If it can raise $100,000, the Boys’ 
Home in Covington, Va., will receive 
another $100,000 from an anonymous 
donor to meet its need for expansion. 

In making the announcement, Rob- 
ert F. Burrowes, the Home’s execu- 
tive director, said that the sum was 
offered in this manner because the 
donor believes it will encourage 
others to assist in the Home’s much- 
needed growth. 

Immediate needs for the Home in- 
clude additional space for more boys 
and removal of staff members from 
a building termed a fire hazard. If 
the conditions of the gift are met, 
plans call for the construction of a 
center unit of the ‘Little Boys’ Cot- 
tage,” which would provide living 
quarters for 45 of the six-to-eight- 
year-olds and staff members. 

The Boys’ Home board of trustees 
expressed confidence that the neces- 
sary funds will be raised. 


Organist Junior-Grade 

While the regular organist was 
away, Joel Thiollier, 11, took over his 
duties at Christ Church, Manhasset, 
L. I., although he had only played an 
organ twice before. 

A clever pianist, the boy is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Antonin Thiollier, 
279 Park Avenue, Manhasset. His 
father comes from Paris, France, 
where Joel was born. His mother is 
from Texas. 

After the family came to this 
country two years ago, Joel won a 
scholarship to study at the Juilliard 
School of Music, where he studies 
with others who are twice his age. 

Joel was four and a half years old 
when he first played the piano. He 
has had a number of television and 
radio offers, but is waiting until he 
is older. 


Holy Cross Prior Reports 
Liberian Mission’s Work 


How an appeal can pay off is dra- 
matically demonstrated by reports of 
the Liberian Mission of the Holy 
Cross, which, three years ago, issued 
a call for seven new workers and 
badly-needed funds. 

Now back in the U. S., three of the 
workers have left behind them 
marked improvement in the mission’s 
services and facilities. 

So reports the Rev. Joseph Parsell, 
OHC, prior, in a letter ‘back home’ 
about his mission’s accomplishments. 

Fr. Parsell visited the U. S. in 
1958, seeking the seven workers and 
the seven times the $50-$100 a month 
needed to maintain a worker in 
Liberia. 

The three workers, one man and 
two women, who returned are: 

e Mr. L. E. Wilkinson, a com- 
municant of the Church of the As- 
cension, Chicago, who left behind 
him a series of architectural draw- 
ings for future mission buildings. It 
will take 10 years to construct them 
all. 

e Miss Lucienne Sanchez, former- 
ly of the New York diocesan staff, 
who has returned to her home in 
Yonkers after serving as secretary 
of the mission, handling the increased 
office duties that went along with the 
mission’s expanding work. In addi- 
tion, she organized more completely 
what had always been a mission 
project: a Save the Children Pro- 
gram. She began by taking a ten- 
day-old baby, whose mother had died 
in childbirth. 


THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Native superstition permits no 
woman to nurse a child who has lost 
its mother. The women will care for 
these children but will provide no 
milk. Now the mission provides pow- 
dered milk for. 10 of these native 
babies. Miss Sanchez brought with 
her to America her “first child,” 
baptized Anthony Joseph Falla, as an 
example of what can be done for 
motherless African children. 

e Miss Jeannette Davis, labora- 
tory technician sponsored by St. 
John’s Church, Memphis, who is back 
in this country to study for a Mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of 
Connecticut after spending two years 
at the mission. 

In the last year of her stay she 
supervised 13,000 laboratory tests 
and shared constantly in the minis- 
trations to the leper colony, which 
now numbers 150 persons, not includ- 
ing the many who have been dis- 
charged. 

Meanwhile, the American Leprosy 
Missions (which receives partial 
support for its work from the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary United Thank Offer- 
ing) has awarded a grant for a 
permanent dispensary to replace the 
present thatched building of the Holy 
Cross leper colony located about a 
mile from Bolahun, center of the 
mission work. 

The Holy Cross Liberian Mission 
has been called by Bishop John B. 
Bentley, director of National Coun- 
cil’s Overseas department, the sec- 
ond most isolated mission of the 
Church. 

Things have changed, though, Fr. 
Parsell reports. A nearby airfield 


provides a twice-weekly flight to 
Monrovia, and a road to the Sierra 
Leone border has been completed 
through the mission’s effort. Within 
a few months, it is planned, this bush 
road will join the main road system 
in Sierra Leone, over which the mis- 
sion receives almost all its supplies. 

As Fr. Parsell explains: “The town — 
where we hope to meet the Sierra | 
Leone road system enjoys the name | 
of Dodo. For many years this was 
a regular stop on the three-day ham- 
mock journey to the mission, but be- 
cause the motor road went farther 
toward Liberia, Dodo became a dead 
number for us... 


KEEP Marks 7th Year; 
Holds Second County Fair 


Rural evangelism is one of the | 
greatest challenges the Church faces | 
on the Japanese scene, and late sum- - 
mer found Churchmen in Kiyosato, 
Yamanashi prefecture, meeting this 
challenge with a positive plan. 

The Kiyosato Educational Experi- + 
ment Project (KEEP) celebrated its 
seventh year with its second annual 
County Fair, a unique institution in 
the Japanese islands, complete with 
folk dances (both Square and tradi- 
tional Japanese), local singing talent, 
the first Cross-Country Race in Ja- 
pan (planned as an _ international 
event next year), and prizes for the 7 
healthiest babies and best milk cows % 
in the county. > 

The winning village this year was # 
Kai-oizumi; the prize was a Here- -) 
ford heifer from the KEEP farm. 

By encouraging farmers to experi- - 


ment with new highland crops and } 
utilize the mountain areas for meat {| 
and milk cattle, KEEP presents a i 
practical salvation for much of Ja- -/ 
pan’s waste lands and undernourished /|/ 
population, and provides irrefutable «! 
evidence of the Church’s concern for (|) 
human need. 

Among the visitors at the County j/) 
Fair were the director of NEEP, the ¢ 
branch development of KEEP at‘ 
Niikappu in Hokkaido, and also the ¢ 
mayor of Horobetsu, Hokkaido, who (| 
hopes to have a similar project at// 
Horobetsu. 


Many Are Heeding Call 1 
England apparently is experienc-) 
ing the same sort of trend of pro-| 
fessional and business men towards\|: 
the ministry as her “daughter) 
Church” in America. Wi 

According to the Church Informa-) | 
tion Board bulletin put out in Lon-) 
don, the past 12 months in the diocese|| 
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of Coventry have seen the number of 
potential ordinands jump from 54 to 
80. 

Included in the group are a signal- 
ler, who has been helping stem the 
Mau Mau menace; a Pay Corps serv- 
iceman, who has been in Japan and 
is now in Malaya; a railway porter; 
a former head store-keeper at a 
camp; a master mariner; a post-office 
engineer from East Africa, and five 
schoolmasters. 


ICU Receives Gift 


The International Christian Uni- 
versity near Tokyo, Japan, has re- 
ceived a grant of $30,000 from the 
Asia Foundation in San Francisco 
for a new dormitory that will ac- 
commodate 45 or more Asian stu- 
dents. 

This same group last year gave 
ICU $2,500 for the purchase of tape- 
recording equipment for the univer- 
sity’s Audio-Visual Center. 

Since it opened in 1953, the ICU 
enrollment has reached more than 
500 with a faculty of 72 members in 
the undergraduate College of Liberal 
Arts and three graduate institutes. 
It receives partial support from 
funds provided by 14 major Church 
bodies in the U. S. and Canada, in- 
cluding Episcopalians: 


Paralyzed Rector Has 
No ‘Polio of Spirit’ 

The road back has been a rough 
ene for the Rev. Maurice Hardman, 
but after two years as a polio victim 
he is becoming master of the disease 
and is conducting brief church serv- 
ices again. 

In August, 1953, he preached his 
last sermon before he became an iron 
lung patient in a Winnipeg, Canada, 
hospital, 25 miles from Stonewall 
where he was rector of the Church of 
the Ascension. 

More than once since then his 
fighting courage has warmed the 
hearts of his congregation—partic- 
ularly when he recorded a sermon for 
them, timed to the artificial respira- 
tion of the iron lung. When it was 
played from the pulpit, “you could 
almost fancy seeing him standing 
there,” the rector’s warden said (HC- 
news, March 7, 1954). 

Two years after he became strick- 
en, Mr. Hardman is still spending 
every night in the iron lung and 
every day in a wheel chair with his 
head held up by a framework of 
Straps. 

This has failed to keep him from 
his work, however, and in the last 
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few months he has assisted at a 
Confirmation service and dedicated 
two stained-glass windows at St. 
Michael’s and All Angels’ Church in 
Winnipeg. 

Although his legs are still para- 
lyzed, constant exercise and therapy 
has helped him to the point where he 
is able to shave himself, type with 
two fingers and turn the pages of a 
book. 

One difficult procedure he has mas- 
tered is that of “frog breathing,’ an 
Associated Press report said—which 
means gulping air into his lungs 
with his throat muscles. 

Mr. Hardman declared recently 
that he hopes to “feel my way back 
into the ministry ...I hope to go 
around from church to church, as- 
sisting wherever I can. Of course it 
will be a long while before I can take 
charge of a church again.” 


India’s Missionary Policy 

India is celebrating its eighth year 
of independence with a typically ‘in- 
dependent’ action: clamping down on 
the influx of foreign missionaries. 

The new policy, outlined in a gov- 
ernment yearbook, published in con- 
junction with the anniversary of 
freedom, states that “no new mis- 
sionaries will be permitted to enter 
India, either as replacements or as 
additional members, unless Indians 
are not available.” 

The government has decreed, ac- 
cording to a Church of England pub- 
lication, that mission societies now 
working in India will have to obtain 
government permission before open- 
ing a new branch, but those who have 
been operating in the country for 
five years or more will be eligible for 
readmission. 


U. S. Bishop at Jamboree 


Bishop Lauriston L. Scaife of 
Western New York was the only 
American Episcopal clergyman as- 
sisting at services for Anglican Boy 
Scouts attending the Eighth World 
Jamboree at Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Ontario, Canada. 

At the invitation of the Rev. C. 
N. P. Blagrave, rector, St. Mark’s 
Church, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Bish- 
op Scaife celebrated the Holy Com- 
munion there, using the American 
Rite, for more than 500 Anglican 
Scouts. He was assisted by Mr. Bla- 
grave, the Rev. K. P. Fitzgerald of 
Grand Turk Island in the Diocese of 
Nassau, the Rev. Philip 8. Ross of 
the Diocese of the Niger in West 
Africa, and the Rev. Norman Ellis 


Bishop Scaife: Prayers for 3000 


of Brussels, Ontario, in the Diocese 
of Huron. 

At a service later in the morning, 
also at St. Mark’s, there were nearly 
3,000 Scouts present. Not more than 
a third could be accommodated in- 
side the church; others gathered in 
the streets and on the lawns. 

At this service the Lesson was 
read by Maj. Gen. D. C. Spry of the 
Canadian Army, Director of the 
Bureau of Boy Scouts in London and 
the highest ranking Scout in the 
world. Bishop Scaife read the pray- 
ers; the Rt. Rev. Walter E. Bagnall, 
Bishop of Niagara, preached the ser- 
mon, and the Rt. Rev. W. C. White, 
sometime Bishop of Honan, China, 
said the closing prayers. 


Bell Ringing Meeting 

Nearly 50 carillonneurs who per- 
form regularly at American and 
Canadian churches and colleges held 
their annual convention at the Peace 
Tower of the Canadian Houses of 
Parliament in Ottawa. 

Robert Donnell was host for the 
three-day meeting of the North 
American Guild of Carillonneurs, 
which was founded by the late Rev. 
Remsen Ogilby, president of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. 

Attending the convention from the 
Diocese of Connecticut were Melvin 
Corbett of Darien, former president 
of the guild and carillonneur of St. 
James’ Church, Danbury; the Rev. 
Allen Bray, Trinity College chaplain, 
and Mrs. Mary E. Grenier of Hart- 
ford. The latter two are candidate 
members of the guild. 


General Convention In Retrospect 


The 58th General Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America will live long in the memories of those 
who attended it. Held in exotic Hawaii, where 
magnificent flowers of astonishing variety and 
beauty so proliferate that not infrequently the 
very air is heavily scented with their perfume, 
the 58th is certain to be remembered. 

It was not a great convention, as General 
Conventions go. The natural beauties of the 
Hawaiian Islands left nothing to be desired. 
Nor did the cordiality of the islanders. The re- 
freshing attention which was called to Pacific 
opportunities was to the good, and real mis- 
sionary advance may be claimed. But, the 
accomplishments of the General Convention 
were few, and many of them were negative. It 
may perhaps be called the Convention which 
didn’t do enough. 

In some respects, it would have been well if 
the Convention had done less. Anglican rela- 
tions with Roman Catholics can hardly be said 
to have been improved as a result of the 
Honolulu meeting. Bishop Melcher’s shocking 
revelation that the Pope, in addressing the 
Eucharistic Congress held in Brazil earlier in 
the year, had named Protestantism a worse 
enemy of Roman Catholicism than Commu- 
nism, missed the headlines, but Bishop Mel- 
cher’s other remarks on the subject seem to 
have hit them all. Masterful ineptitude colored 
subsequent efforts to calm the tempest. Bishop 
Melcher’s explanation—that his main point was 
simply that Rome is undermanned for the task 
set by and for herself in Latin America—was 
true enough, but unfortunately it did not meet 
the questions raised by his earlier remarks, and 
further it left his charges dangling. If they 
were worth saying, they were worth support- 
ing, and we suspect that the Bishop would have 
been glad to support them. But this was not 
done. Instead, observers were treated to a 
record both of what others intended to say 
about the question before their speeches were 
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Carter’s Shee 
At Ecumenical meeting in St. Andrew’s Cathedral, j 
Archbishop Mowll of Sydney, Bishops Dun and 

Bayne 


censored, and what actually was said after the 
verboten sign was hung around speaker’s \) 
necks. It was a sad and sorry display from i 
many points of view. It would seem that the ») 
National Church is still in need of people with 1) 
real public relations know-how. 

Other negative accomplishments of the 1955 j 
General Convention were certainly not as un- -/ 
fortunate. The Convention did not vote to begin } 
the process necessary to a change in the name?) 
of the Church, did not elect a Bishop for the : 
Armed Forces, and did not effect a change in ny 
the movement of the Department of Christian | 
Education, although efforts to do all three were | 
made. Of the three, the greatest time-consum- - 
ers were the questions of the name-change and/ | 
the Armed Forces Bishop. Although by agree- | 


of Dispatch of Business Committees, the pro-)) 
posal to change the name of the Church was‘ 
first to be considered by the House of Bishops, }|. 
the New Jersey deputation introduced it intojl!! 
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the House of Deputies anyway, where fruitless 
debate—in the face of the Bishops’ action in 
tabling the motion— consumed hours before 
the proposal was defeated. Similar precipitous 
action was taken by the Deputies on the ques- 
tion of a Bishop for the Armed Forces, when by 
the Constitution only the House of Bishops may 
elect to that office, which no number of Depu- 
ties’ resolutions can require them to do. And 
the House of Bishops’ apparently cursory 
action in refusing to concur in the Deputies’ 
mild resolution on the explosive subject of the 
New Curriculum quickly disposed of a compro- 
mise which had been reached only after 
prolonged consideration by the Deputies’ com- 
mittee. Even the good to be found in these 
actions is negative. If no particular good was 
accomplished, at least no great harm was done. 

Polynesian paralysis was not what troubled 
this Convention, although meeting in a place 
filled with such charming distractions made 
work difficult. The Convention was without a 
really current issue, except the Presiding Bish- 
op’s change of the locale of the 1955 meeting; 
and both sides were too gentlemanly, fortun- 
ately, to debate it. 

The Program and Budget which were 
adopted, however, constitute the principal 
achievement of the Convention. The total bud- 
get of $6,807,947.84 is about one million dollars 
more than the operating budget of this year, 
and the bulk of the increase has been ear- 
marked for Overseas and Domestic Missions 
undertaken by the General Convention. Some 
of this will be devoted to long-overdue salary 
increases of missionary Bishops and others en- 
gaged in missionary work. Advance may be 
expected in the Church’s work among college 
students and faculty, and in the too-long 
neglected area of rural work. Smaller increases 
were given the Departments of Promotion and 
Christian Education, respectively, with Promo- 
tion’s Division of Radio and Television getting 
the biggest boost, and Christian Education’s 
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Catholic For Every Truth of God— 


Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


Divisions of Leadership Training, Curriculum 
Development and Adult Education receiving 
the lion’s share of their Department’s increase. 
Even the Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions, which received an apparent reduction in 
its appropriation, actually got an increase. 
Transfer of its old appropriation for the Epis- 
copal Service for Youth to another division of 
the budget, plus the provision of new money to 
new areas, had this result. 

Many Bishops’ and Deputies’ evident disap- 
pointment that further missionary advance was 
not called for by the Honolulu Convention may 
perhaps be undone in future years through 
withdrawal of the Church School Lenten Mite 
Box Offering’s receipts from the operating bud- 
get. Such offerings in the future are to be allo- 
cated solely to specific, special projects of new 
work in the Overseas and Domestic Fields of 
the Church’s mission. Perhaps this, together 
with the other missionary advance called for, 
will lead future generations to rise up and call 
the 1955 General Convention blessed. 


Supreme Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes of Philippine 
Independent Church speaks at missionary meeting 


Carter’s Shop 


Women And A Crusade 


Auxiliary steps into alcoholism picture to study the problem of 


social drinking ... to bolster efforts of Church’s Joint Commission 


HE WOMEN of the Church can 

be the strongest factor in promot- 
ing the Church’s program on alco- 
holism. If their response to this cause 
as given by the delegates to the 
Triennial meeting in Honolulu is a 
reliable indication of their total in- 
tentions, the results will be great 
beyond measure. 

At the very outset of the studies 
and meetings of the “Joint Commit- 
tee to Study the Problems of Alco- 
holism,’ the Woman’s Auxiliary 
pledged their interest and support. 
Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman encouraged 
and guided the initial efforts of the 
Joint Committee in its relation to 
the woman’s Auxiliary. Mrs. Flora 
Howland, representing the National 
Executive Board of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, attended the first meetings 
of the Joint Committee in 1953. Since 
then, reports have been given to the 
Woman’s Auxiliary by members of 
the Joint Committee. From the out- 
set of this Church crusade in the 
field of alcoholism there has been a 
lively and assuring spirit of coopera- 
tion between the Joint Committee 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

At the conclusion of the presenta- 
tion of the Joint Committee’s report 
to the Triennial delegates in Hono- 
lulu, Mrs. Cynthia Wedel said: “‘We 
are deeply interested, and when the 
Woman’s Auxiliary makes a promise 
you can be sure we will make it good.” 
This assuring response which is in- 
creasing so rapidly among the women 
of the Church is a vital pledge of con- 
cern and action. 

Among the recommendations made 
by the Joint Committee at General 
Convention this suggestion was spe- 
cifically assigned to the women of 
the Church: “That the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary study the problem of social 
drinking and provide pamphlets 
through existing facilities to inform 
the Church of the problems connected 
with the social use of beverage alco- 
hol.” At first sight this may seem a 
small effort to be made by such a 
strong force in the life of the Church. 
But there is more to this contribution 
than simply a casual study of social 
drinking. 

For one thing most of the effective 
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Bishop of New Hampshire 


writing on this subject has been done 
by leaders who are members of other 
religious bodies. Father John Ford, 
S.J., of the Roman Catholic Church 
has written the most readable book 
on alcoholism, for all ages, classes 
and creeds, in his superb study ‘Man 
Takes a Drink.” The Rev. Ernest 
Shepherd of the Methodist Church 
and others in the Presbyterian 
Church, together with Drs. Bacon 
and Kraus of the Yale School of Al- 
cohol Studies and members of the 
National Committee on Alcoholism, 
have provided clear statements of 
insight and outlook on this vast prob- 
lem of social drinking. 

Basic to the entire study of this 
field are the vital writings of leaders 
in Alcoholics Anonymous. But much 
of this essential material will be lost 
to the Church unless some efficient 
effort is made by a concerned and re- 
liable group to assimilate these stud- 
ies and get them into the homes and 
hands of our Churchmen. 

The effectiveness of this work will 
depend in a large measure upon an 
aroused concern among the women of 
the Church. It is quite possible to 
have all the best books and articles 
on drinking in every home of the 
Church and still fail to accomplish 
the accepted mission. Before one 
reads with profit and zeal she must 
understand the sphere of her Chris- 
tian influence in the field of social 
drinking. 

You may have a child or a teen- 
ager who has not encountered this 
problem. But he will! One way or 
another he is bound to be involved 
in the confusing business of social 
drinking. Nor do we believe the prob- 
lem is solved simply by saying to the 
child “you must never take a drink” 
any more than by believing “we will 
find the answer by teaching our child 
in the home how much he should 
drink—and when.” 

If the problem of social drinking 
were as simple as that we could dis- 
miss it as unessential business. But 
look at the facts. There are four mil- 
lion alcoholics in America (some 
800,000 of whom are women) and 
there are more than 20 million fam- 
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ilies deeply involved in their plight. 

Drunken driving and all its attend- 
ing tragedies is another fearful con+ 
sequence of uncontrolled drinkings 
Crime is greatly accelerated by ex-+ 
cessive drinkers, and all of this ap 
plies to teen-agers as well as to older 
people. So we must study the proble 
in terms of that child of yours whe 
will most certainly encounter the con4/ 
fusing issues of social drinking be« 
fore he is much older. i} 

We must think of our loved onex 
to get the sharp feel of this threat) 
and then we must move on to con 
sider the loved ones of others until a 
last we have a deep concern fox 
everyone who is caught in the vicioui 
cycle of uncontrolled drinking. 

The Joint Committee realized in it: 
earliest studies that we are dealing 
with a three-fold problem: drinking 
drunkenness and alcoholism. W' 
learned that alcoholism is a disease 
and although drinking and drunken 
ness can contribute to this diseas. 
the three areas of concern must ne 
be confused with each other. Thi 
Joint Committee has now been rej 
placed by a Joint Commission on A’ 
coholism to assure a more permaner 
organization on this front. The new 
Commission will be composed of twii 
bishops, two presbyters, two layme: 
and two Woman’s Auxiliary meni) 
bers. They will work in conjunctioir 
with the National Department of S¢ 
cial Relations to promote a vital pra) 
gram in this three-fold field of Chris?! 
tian concern. i 

At the outset of our efforts wi) 
were constantly aware that humai 
intentions and actions could neve? 
solve this vast, confusing problem 
We knew that A.A. had found itf 
greatest assurance through the pov 
ers of Grace and prayer. We realize 
that only through such God- -give p 
resources could salvation be mad 
possible. 

This assuring faith is the first ar 
last word in our Church’s work ‘If 
the field of alcoholism. We know this 
the Grace of our Lord will strengthe! i 
and sustain the women of our Churdl 
as their concern and efforts increai# 
in this cause they have accepted. ENV 
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NEW PROVINCE 
ENTRAL AFRICA 


Birth Of A Province 


About a ‘union’ in the midst of a continent 
‘troubled and distressed by racial tension’ 


By ALFRED WEBSTER-SMITH 


N 1857, David Livingstone, the 
great explorer and missionary, 

pack in England after a hazardous 
rans-African journey, addressed 
shese words to a meeting in the Sen- 
ite House at Cambridge: 

“T direct your attention to Africa. 

[ know that in a few years I shall be 
sut off in that country which is now 
ypen. I go back to try to open up a 
sath to commerce and Christianity. 
Do you carry on the work that I have 
oegun. I leave it to you.” 
The Universities Mission to Cen- 
ral Africa (U.M.C.A. for short) was 
dorn from that challenge and both 
he dioceses of Northern Rhodesia 
ind Nyasaland owe their existence to 
ts labours. Although the Mission 
years the name of the Universities, 
t has always been made clear that it 
welcomes help wherever it can be 
ound. Parishes and individuals in 
Ul parts of Britain and Ireland now 
ielp to make its work possible. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
‘Dr. Fisher) was in Africa to attend 
he ceremonies to inaugurate the new 
-rovince of the Anglican Commun- 
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ion, which comprises the four dio- 
ceses of Nyasaland, Northern Rho- 
desia, Mashonaland and Matabeleland. 

These territories had already 
achieved political Federation, and 
together form an area 485,000 square 
miles in extent. The population is 
relatively sparse and of the seven 
million inhabitants, some 6,710,000 
are African. They are at all stages 
of development ranging from primi- 
tive tribesmen to highly educated 
professional men. The Africans and 
Europeans in the Federation are be- 
coming increasingly aware of each 
other and conscious of the many 
problems that must arise in any 
multi-racial society. The Federal 
Government is committed to a policy 
of partnership aimed at giving the 
African a gradually increasing share 
in the political, educational and in- 
dustrial life of the country. In this it 


Written by Alfred Webster-Smith, 
this article appeared late last spring in 
Church Illustrated, the new British na- 
tional picture magazine. Permission for 
reprinting, and past-tensing, has been 
granted to Episcopal Churchnews. 


stands in sharp contrast therefore to 
the Union of South Africa, which lies 
on its southern boundary. 

The Archbishop’s tour continued 
northwards to Lusaka. 

“Tt has all the excitement and in- 
convenience of a boom town. New 
buildings rise up in a few weeks, old 
buildings are pulled down in a mess 
of rubble. At times the main street 
looks like Tobruk after its fourth 
siege with only half the houses stand- 
ing up. When the rains come it is 
more reminiscent of Venice, for the 
drainage system is adolescent. In 
the dry season the winds bring back 
memories of a desert sandstorm.” 

A splendid site has been set aside 
in the centre of the town for the 
Cathedral of the Holy Cross. A great 
wooden cross stands on this site, and 
at an open air service the Archbishop 
launched an appeal for funds with 
which to build the Cathedral. 

From Lusaka north again to the 
great Copper Belt. Here, as in all the 
industrialized areas within the Prov- 
ince, the work of the Church is of 
great importance. Large numbers of 
Africans are living and working in 
conditions quite strange to them and 
full of moral danger. Here, too, is the 
greater part of the European popu- 
lation, many of them also in strange 
surroundings. And far more than 
they realize both African and Euro- 
pean in these new surroundings are 
influencing the whole country in 
countless ways. Four great mining 
towns lie about thirty miles from 
each other, all linked together by 
tarred roads. 

From Northern Rhodesia to Nyasa- 
land—a British Protectorate lying to 
the west and south of the great lake 
from which the territory takes its 
name. A beautiful sheet of water 
some 300 miles long and varying be- 
tween 50 and 25 miles in width. Un- 
til the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the country was ravaged by 
the slave trade and by tribal wars. 

During that week in Nyasaland, 
the Archbishop paid a short visit to 
the island Cathedral of Likoma and 
viewed the Church at work in rural 
surroundings. There has been eco- 
nomic advance through the cultiva- 
tion of cotton, tobacco and other 
crops; much progress has been made 
in the development of social services 
of various kinds; yet it remains true 
that the bulk of the African popula- 
tion remains at bare subsistence 
level. 

And so the journey moved into the 
great self-governing Colony of South- 
ern Rhodesia. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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century, the Anglican Church in 
South Africa progressed from a tiny 
beginning in the south to a fully 
organized self-governing province of 
ten dioceses. When the U.M.C.A. came 
to the region of the Zambezi it seemed 
more than ever urgent that the 
Church of South Africa should push 
northward to link up with this new 
venture. 

The report of the pioneer journey 
makes thrilling reading in these days 
of comparatively comfortable com- 
munications. “It was full of hard- 
ship and risk; there were scarcely 
any roads; malaria was prevalent; at 
the Hunyani river wagons, horses 
and oxen had to be left, for beyond 
was tsetse country; the next 500 
miles were covered on foot—up to 
the Zambezi, down it by boat for 70 
miles, and back again to the Hunyani, 
the party sick with fever, short of 
carriers and almost out of food.” But 
at the end of a year back came the 
report: There is need of a Mission 
to these people! 

For a fortnight, the Archbishop 
journeyed through Southern Rho- 
desia dividing his time between the 
two dioceses. Although one Bishop 
had cared for this vast area for many 
years, rapid expansion of the 
Church’s work had convinced him 
that division was necessary, and in 
1952 Matabeleland became a separate 
see. The new diocesan centre is at 
Bulawayo, a town which in the space 
of sixty years has become a great 
commercial centre with modern 
buildings, fine shops and hotels. 

The Bishop of Mashonaland has 
his Cathedral at Salisbury, for long 
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the capital of Southern Rhodesia ane 
now the provisional Federal capital 

Here Dr. Fisher was joined by thi 
Archbishop of Cape Town, and at ; 
Solemn Eucharist on the morning o 
Sunday, May 8th, the Province of th! 
Church of Central Africa was in 
augurated. (Ed. note: Later that dag 
Dr. Edward F. Paget, Bishop o 
Mashonaland, was elevated to hb 
Archbishop of the new province, an} 
at Evensong was presented to a grea 
congregation representing the lait, 
of all races.) Next day saw the open 
ing of the first Provincial Synod anj 
the beginning of the deliberations oa 
this new self-governing member oa 
the Anglican Communion. 

* For many years the Church ha 
slowly been moving towards thi 
union; the various dioceses may 0 
their existence to different strata c 
missionary endeavor, but they hawj 
always had much in common. Th} 
growth of common interests betweet} 
the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland haj 
resulted in political Federation, an 
it is the firm belief that this wi 
benefit those of all races who liv 
within its boundaries. ‘ 

Indeed the eyes of the whole worl 
are already turned upon the Federaj 
tion. For in the midst of a continer 
troubled and distressed by racial tee 
sion Central Africa has the opportu 
nity of proving that a policy of trv 
partnership between the races is poi 
sible: that in a multi-racial societ# 
all men and women, whatever thes 
colour, may have the opportunity fa 
advancement. Will this vital chane 
be taken? Time is short. Much wii 
depend on the Christian Church! EN 


Ann Hollani#! i 
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Peeainning: A Saat on — ins spit Vier 


FAITH 


THE ESSENTIAL VIRTUE 


By M. F. CARPENTER 


ee VIRTUE of faith is that quality in a man 

which compels him to accept and act upon his 
10ral obligations. It is primarily a matter of the 
7ill, and is shown by action. 

As far as a man carries out his good desires and 
efrains from acting on his evil desires, he pos- 
esses faith. No man is wholly without faith, for 
io man fails completely to recognize moral obliga- 
ions and to show that recognition by his conduct. 
‘he virtue of faith is implied in all the other vir- 
ues, and grows as any of these virtues are exer- 
ised. 

It is hardly necessary to state that faith refers 
0 parts of man’s life other than the virtue just 
lescribed. Faith is used to describe a process, 
argely intellectual, by which an individual gives 
orm to convictions about himself and the world 
n which he lives, and likewise an attitude, largely 
motional, of loyalty and devotion which an indi- 
‘idual adopts toward a person, group, organiza- 
ion or ideal. Both this process and this atttiude 
re important in most, if not all, men’s lives, and 
ach is often related to the virtue of faith. Neither 
s, however, identical with that virtue, which may 
xist apart from or in defiance of the process of 
he attitude. Both involve more than the virtue. 

The explanation that a man accepts about him- 
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Introducing A Series 


This is the first of 14 articles 
on the “Seven Virtues and Sev- 
en Sins.” The author (left), 
who has been teaching at the 
State University of Iowa con- 
tinuously since 1919, is now an 
associate professor of English. 
Historiographer of the Diocese City. 


self and the world in which he lives must deal with 
his moral obligations. But the explanation must 
include beliefs on other subjects than the question 
of right and wrong. Even a very crude statement 
of faith about the life of man must express some 
ideas about his origin and the forces in the universe 
outside himself. Some of these ideas may very well 
relate themselves to questions of virtue and sin, 
especially if a man’s faith includes a belief in the 
existence of a righteous God, or in some adequate 
reward for goodness and punishment for evil. 

_But, though such thoughts may lead to the vir- 
tue of faith, they are not in themselves that virtue. 
As has been indicated, the virtue is primarily a 
matter of the will, and the business of explaining 
the universe is chiefly a matter of the intellect. 

In the same fashion, any loyalty that a man 
develops to other persons or principles, to a family, 
to a friend, to a king, to a club, to a church, to a 
state, or to an idea about life relates itself to virtue 
and to sin. A man may show any virtue to a greater 
degree because of devotion to someone else. Yet, 
even when the loyalty is most helpful, it does not 
become the virtue of faith. It is often an inspira- 
tion to that virtue, particularly when directed 
toward some noble ideal or a person or group that 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


of Iowa since 1945, Dr. Carpen- 
ter, a bachelor and native of 
Monticello, Iowa, is a Univer- 
sity of Chicago graduate (1911), 
- was in the Army Medical Corps 
in World War I, and is a mem- 
ber of Trinity Church, Iowa 
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| SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES | 


The Covenant Of Law 


Moses, Mediator: Third in Series on The Bible Story 


By ROBERT C. DENTAN 


Exodus 8:1-17; 14:15-81; 19:1-6; 
20:1-17; Romans 7:7-14; John 1:17 

BRAHAM is important largely as 
£X a symbol of Israel’s chief article 
of faith, that God had chosen her for 
Himself and had made a covenant 
with her. But if Abraham is mainly a 
legendary and symbolic figure, there 
ran be little doubt that Moses was a 
truly historical one. Abraham was 
ideally the father of the covenant; 
Moses was its actual mediator. 

So, with these readings about Moses 
we emerge from the dim mists of pre- 
historic times onto 
the stage of genu- 
ine history. In these 
four brief selec- 
tions from Exodus 
we learn the crucial 
facts about Moses’ 
career and his sig- 
nificance for the 
history of his peo- 
ple. 

First of all there 
isthe familiar story 
of the burning bush 
and the revelation 
of God which came 
to Moses as he 
tended the flocks of 
his father-in-law on the slopes of 
Mount Horeb. Although some details 
of the story are plainly legendary, 
there obviously lies back of it a real 
and soul-shaking experience which 
convinced Moses that God had chosen 
him for a special mission, to be the 
teacher of his people and to rescue 
them from slavery. 

Central in this experience was the 
revelation of a new name for God. Be- 
fore Moses’ day, the Hebrews had 
worshiped many gods under many 
different names, but now they were 
to learn that the older gods—of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob—were merely 
manifestations of their one true God, 
who was from this time on to be wor- 
shiped under the name of Jehovah 
(or Yahweh), a mysterious name 
which later writers understood to 
mean “He Who Is.” (Exod. 3:14,16) 
Thus Moses’ first gift to his people 
was a new, and profounder under- 
standing of the nature of God. 


NEXT ISSUE 
The Promised Land 


About an ‘invasion,’ 


a peaceful infiltration 
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The second selection from Exodus 
relates the story of Israel’s deliver- 
ance from Egypt. Many years before 
the Hebrew tribes, few in number and 
unorganized, had settled in Egypt ta 
escape a famine in the desert, a situa 
tion frequently paralleled in Egyp< 
tian history. In the course of tima 
their status had deteriorated unti/ 
they had become mere slaves of the 
Egyptians, exploited to perform thay 
hardest work. 

When Moses returned from the de¢ 
sert with his almost incredible story) 
they quickly ralliee 
to him and under 
his leadership esit 
caped from thei 
oppressors. The acid 
count of their de 
liverance in Exoduil 
14 represents thi 
traditional form ix 
which the tale wag 
told at their annua 
commemoration ij 
the event — th9# 
Passover. 

In its presen 
shape legend i} 
clearly intertwine, 
with fact, but thi 
fact is sure. Israel’s history begad 
when she escaped from slavery if 
Egypt, and she knew it could not haw} 
happened except that God was witil) 
her. From the beginning, the God c{ 
Israel and the Bible is a Redeemel} 
God who saves His people. 

In Exodus 19 the tribes have ef 
last arrived at Sinai (or Horeb) 
there, in a solemn ceremony the nay 
ture of which we can only dimly sei! 
Israel accepted Yahweh as her Go 
and thus became His ‘own posse| 
sion,” “a kingdom of priests and | 
holy nation” (vss. 5f). In this wall 
Moses, inspired of God, founded th} | 
nation of Israel. But we must notid 
that right from the start it was nip 
merely a nation like other natio i 
but a spiritual community, a Chureifl’ 
This is the actual beginning of tk 
Church of God, the Church of tli 
Old Israel, one day to expand in} 
the Church of the New Israel. : 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21H) 
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_WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 


Living With Your Family 


Letter from parent on interfaith dating, marriage 


By DORA CHAPLIN 


good deal of attention is given 
“AX to the problems of high school 
oung people, and some to the college 
rowd, but one forgotten person is 
he college graduate who for some 
eason or other must return to the 
ome nest for a time. He has a new 
djustment to make, and this change 
f circumstances is not easy. Is he an 
dult—if so, why not treat him as 
ne? If he wants to be treated as one, 
hen he must shoulder some of the re- 
ponsibilities which go with his privi- 
ages. The young man in this week’s 
stter is confused. In many ways he 
refers the “freedom” of college. 

(N.B. I hope everyone will read 
he thoughtful letter written by a 
arent on the subject of Interfaith 
lating which is published immedi- 
tely following this answer.) 


ear Mrs. Chaplin: 

I graduated from college this year and 
am living at home for at least 12 
ionths. I have a job, and I want to earn 
9 as to train for the ministry. My fam- 
y and I got along pretty well when I 
as in college, and it was fun to come 
ome for vacation. Now I live here there 
, constant friction. My parents fuss 
hen I am late for meals or if I don’t 
ay I’m not coming home. At college no- 
ody interfered with our freedom, un- 
SS we were doing something very bad. 
know I am not a very orderly person, 
nd I do put off doing things, but I am 
ver 21 and I feel my life is my own 


isiness. 
D. (22 years old) 


ear D. 

An older young person often finds 
hard to live in a small family circle 
‘ter the more impersonal life of col- 
ge. In your case, I see your difficulty 
it I am afraid I do not agree with 
yur attitude. I think your family 
serves more consideration, and that 
developing it you would be forming 
vubits which greatly enrich your con- 
ibution to the Church. 

To begin with, I think you are la- 
ring under a very serious miscon- 
ption. What we do is not “our own 
isiness.”’ I do not think that you 
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should be expected to account for 
every minute of your leisure time, 
and few parents demand this of young 
adults. Nevertheless, none of us has 
a right to cause unnecessary incon- 
venience to a household. To be late for 
meals is a form of selfishness (un- 
less it is for an honestly good reason), 
and I think not saying you will be 
absent comes under the same heading. 

Our lives are not our own, they be- 
long to God and were lent to us to use. 
If we try to live exclusively according 
to our own whims, these impulses be- 
come a death-sentence to us. We be- 
come prisoners when we serve our 
selfish selves, and we are free only 
when we have lost our self-concern 
in the service of God and our fellow 
men. When selfish, we are “less of a 
person”; when we give up our self- 
importance, we can live in joy and 
freedom. 

What is true of great Causes (like 
going into the ministry) must first 
be applied to little ones, which per- 
haps in God’s eyes are not so little 
after all. You are hoping to enter the 
priesthood, and if you do, while you 
may be preaching about what later in 
your letter you describe as “holy 
things”, you will also find that much 
of your time is spent trying to teach 
your flock to walk in Christ’s way on 
the humble ground of concrete daily 
experiences. The eloquent ideas you 
expound in the pulpit will bear more 
fruit if you are punctual and show a 
concern for others by not being sloy- 
enly in the affairs of this world — 
matters like answering letters, and 
paying bills, for instance. Holiness 
has been defined as “great love and 
much serving.” We have to love and 
serve through simple channels most 
of the time. People find it easier to 
listen to Christians who do not cause 
unnecessary inconvenience to other 
people than to those who forget good 
advice has to be shown in action. 

I remember a young man saying to 
me, “It doesn’t matter what I do, it’s 
what I learn from it that is impor- 
tant.”’ He had forgotten that in the 


process of learning he might be hurt- 
ing somecne else very badly. 

A recent popular song maintained 
that ‘““No man is an island.’ We some- 
times hear good theology in musical 
successes, but St. Paul puts it in 
stronger words: (I Cor. 12:26) If one 
member suffers, all suffer together; 
if one member is honored, all rejoice 
together. Also in Romans 12:4, 5 he 
says plainly: So we, though many, are 
one body in Christ, and individually 
members one of another. Even when 
we are physically alone, the use of 
our time affects others. The disord- 
erly use of time, and the confusion 
and waste of energy that results, 
greatly hamper the work of other- 
wise gifted people. 


From a Parent. Dear Dora Chaplin: 

As a mother, I enjoy reading your 
column, even though my children are 
too young to be reading it themselves. 
I cannot resist writing you about the 
subject in the June 26th HCNews— 
Interfaith Dating and Marriage, be- 
cause it seems so short a time ago 
that I, too, was calling my parents 
‘narrow-minded and bigoted” about 
their views of my marrying a Roman 
Catholic boy. One of the most unfor- 
tunate aspects of this entire subject 
stems from the fact that most parents 
don’t disapprove strongly enough, 
disapprove too late, or disapprove for 
the wrong reasons. Perhaps if they 
asked themselves early, “How would 
I feel if my child married a Roman 
Catholic?” an ounce of prevention 
might prevent the need for cure. 

This is a question that needs more 
frequent answering now than a gen- 
eration ago when Roman Catholics 
were a minority. With the rapid in- 
crease in their numbers—as a result 
of the Pope’s directive on birth con- 
trol—it is bound to be an increasingly 
prevalent problem. It is parents’ ob- 
ligation to their children to be in- 
telligently informed, instead of emo- 
tionally bigoted. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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Kline 


What meaning does the 
Sermon on the Mount 
hold for us today? 


The Flame 
of Life 


By Eric MoNTIZAMBERT, D.D. 


Canon of Grace Cathedral, San Fran- 
cisco, and Warden of the School of 
the Prophets, San Francisco 


N deeply moving terms, this in- 
terpretation of the Sermon on 
the Mount brings to every reader 
greater understanding of his faith 
and fresh insights into the basic 
teachings of Christianity. A book 
with a message for today which has 
important things to say about our 
relationship to God and the achieve- 

ment of His goals. 
Ready October 13. 


Scripture Aad 
Tradition 


Edited by F. W. DILLISTONE 


EADING Anglican scholars an- 

alyze one of the great contro: 
versies of Christian history: the rela- 
tionship of Holy Scripture to the 
tradition of the Church. From the 
earliest days through the Reforma- 
tion, to the Catholic and Protestant 
approaches today, they show the im- 
portance and value of both scripture 
and the continuity of tradition. An 
important book that is both pene- 
trating and positive. $3.00 


$2.25 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 
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ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ContTENT: Based on the Prayer Book. 


METHOD: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 

Oxpjective: To teach understanding and practice 
of the Episcopal faith. 

PRICES: Pupils’ work books,*each ...... .75 


Teachers’ manuals I, I, II, each 20) 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 
No samples or books on approval. Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 


P. ©. Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author In Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet EP. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 ST., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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| BOOK REVIEWS | 


Interpretive Guidance 


Wealth of historical information in new volume 


By EDMUND FULLER 


NCE AGAIN I have at hand a 

new volume in The Interpreter’s 
Bible. It is one with many special 
values for those interested profes- 
sionally or privately in New Testa- 
ment study. 


> The Interpreter’s Bible. Volume 
II. Abingdon Press. 763 pp. $8.75. 

In scope it embraces nine of the 
letters: Philippians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians I and II, Timothy I 
and II, Titus, Philemon and Hebrews. 
The introductory, expository and ex- 
egetical work for these has been 
divided variously among Ernest F. 
Scott, Robert R. Wicks, Francis W. 
Beare, G. Preston MacLeod, John 
W. Bailey, James W. Clarke, Fred 
D. Gealy, Morgan P. Noyes, John 
Knox, George A. Buttrick, Alexander 
C. Purdy and J. Harry Cotton. 

Much clarifying material will be 
found on the complicated questions 
of chronology, place of origin, and 
attribution (the Timothy letters and 
Titus, for example, called sometimes 
“the pastorals,’”’ probably are not 
from the hand of Paul though tradi- 
tionally included in the Pauline 
group). There also is a problem as 
to the relationship between 1st and 
2nd Thessalonians. 

The authorship of the letter to the 
Hebrews (called here the least known 
item in the N. T.) is an enigma item 
second in interest and perplexities 
only to the question of authorship 
of the Gospel of John. 

In the reading of all these epistles, 
the wealth of historical information 
and interpretive guidance offered in 
this volume is of rich benefit both 
to scholar and common reader. 

The layman can discover, especial- 
ly in Colossians, II Thessalonians, 
and the pastorals, that interesting 
function of some of these letters 
which might be called the “acciden- 
tal” emergence of theology. Certain- 
ly in the very first days of the 
Church, in the initial bearing forth 
and abroad the “good news,” the 
creed was about as simple as “Jesus 
is the Christ,” and the commitment 
was one of pure, direct faith as 


preached from first, or little more 
than second, hand experience. 

As time receded, as numbers in 
creased, as the inescapable curse of 
organization grew, inevitably arose 
errors, false understandings, or mis 
representation of the true nature 
and meaning of the event of Christ: 
Formulation of theology began as 
the urgent, essential correction on} 
rejection of errors or perversions 
springing up inevitably in the widely 
scattered, primitive, and largely un- 
guided churches in the cities of tha 
eastern Mediterranean. Mathematics 
knows certain forms achieved in 4 
ghostly indirection not by drawing 
them, but by drawing what lies out- 
side them. So our Christian theologys 
began not by a definition of what 
Christianity is, beyond the origina 
profession of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, but by urgently reasonecy 
statements of what Christianity é 
not, as dictated by the gross errors 
(heresies) arising here and there. 0: 
this fascinating process, this partic: 
ular volume in Abingdon’s grea‘ 
series offers some fine studies. The 
ambitious project, coming well inte 
its latter stages now, continues té 
be a major contribution. 


> Protestant — Catholic — Jew. By 
Will Herberg. Doubleday. 320 ppt 
$4.00 | 

Mr. Herberg gives his book thiii 
sub-title “An Essay in American} 
Religious Sociology.” He poses hii} 
immediate concern neatly at the outii 
set. There is much talk and evidenci! 
of a “turn to religion” in the Unite) 
States. Yet secularism continues t(4 
dominate much American though! 
as an underlying premise. , 

“When Ignazio Silone, the Italiavt 
writer and Socialist, was asked wha! 
he felt to be the ‘most important dat! 
in universal history,’ he replied unt 
hesitatingly: ‘The twently-fifth ol” 
December in the year zero.’ But whe it 
nearly 30 outstanding Americani/ 
were asked not long ago to rate thi! 
100 most significant events in hisi# 
tory, first place was given to Colun} [ 


bus’ discovery of America, whill 
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hrist, His birth or crucifixion came 
ith, tied with the discovery of X- 
ws and the Wright brothers’ first 
ane flight. Silone is no orthodox 
hristian, yet it is evident that he 
Kes his Christianity seriously in a 
ay that the eminent American his- 
rians, educators, and journalists, 
ho forgot all about Christ in listing 
gnificant events in history, obvi- 
isly do not.” 

Mr. Herberg is cogent and quot- 
ole: “. . . it is only too evident that 
1e religiousness characteristic of 
merica today is very often a re- 
giousness without religion, a reli- 
iousness with almost any kind of 
ymntent or none, a way of sociability 
r ‘belonging’ rather than a way of 
orienting life to God. It is thus 
-equently a religiousness without 
sal inner conviction, without genu- 
1e existential decision. What should 
2ach down to the core of existence, 
aattering and renewing, merely 
<ims the surface of life, and yet 
icceeds in generating the sincere 
seling of being religious. Religion 
1us becomes a kind of protection the 
If throws up against the radical 
emand of faith.” 

From the glib religion that invades 
olitics, to Jane Russell’s ‘God is a 
vin’ doll,’ to “peace of mind” and 
positive thinking,” to all the count- 
‘SS variations of what C. S. Lewis 
ubbed “Christianity and—” Mr. 
ferberg parades before us some of 
1e flimsiness in the current national 
sligious experience. 

Yet there are movements of reli- 
ious life and thought in the authen- 
ec Jewish-Chrstian historical tradi- 
on. Mr. Herberg’s last word is 
opeful: ‘After all, the God Who is 
yle to make the ‘wrath of man’ to 
eaise Him (Ps. 75:10) is surely 
ipable of turning even the intract- 
yjilities and follies of religion into 
1 instrument of His redemptive 
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RECOMMENDED READING 


Protestant—Catholic—Jew. Will Her- 
rg. Doubleday. $4.00. 

Sex in Christianity and Psychoanaly- 
s. W. G. Cole. Oxford. $4.00. 

Dante: Purgatory. Tr. by Dorothy 
iyers. Penguin. 85 cents. 

Social & Polit. Philosophy of Jacques 
aritain. Scribners. $5.00. 

The Candlelight Kingdom. Ruth Kor- 
r. Macmillan. $2.75. 

Robertson’s Sermons. Harper. $1.95. 
I and Thou. Martin Buber. Scribners. 


50. 

Good and Evil. Martin Buber. Scrib- 
ES. $2.75. 

The Bent World. J. V. L. Casserley. 
<ford. $4.00. 

Episcopal Church and Its Work. Daw- 


y. Seabury. $2.50. 
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purpose.” 

This sober, informative, well- 
written book by the author of Juda- 
ism and Modern Man (1951), is 
greatly valuable to all of us in help- 
ing us to see ourselves in our present 
setting. 

The mention of Mr. Herberg’s pre- 
vious book leads me neatly to a brief 
word about a title closely similar: 


> Judaism for the Modern Age. By 
Robert Gordis. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. 368 pp. $4.50. 

Dr. Gordis, a distinguished Rabbi 
who lectures in Christian as well as 
in Jewish seminaries, here presents 


a comprehensive statement on the 
nature and status of Judaism today, 
with of course particular reference 
to the Jewish community of this 
country. The Christian seriously 
concerned with the contemporary 
religious scene needs to know what 
Dr. Gordis’ book can tell him about 
the life-of-faith of our Jewish neigh- 
bors. 

It is quite fascinating in its chap- 
ters on “The Nature of Man in Juda- 
ism,” and “The Jewish Concept of 
Marriage and the Family.” All in all, 
we do well to remember that we wor- 
ship together the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Moses. END 


NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS FROM 


Che Westminster 


Press 


The Bible 
Speaks to You 


By ROBERT McAFEE BROWN. 
How the Bible answers the ques- 
tions we all ask about God and Jesus 
Christ, and about the ‘“common- 
place” decisions and practices of 
our everyday lives—speaking direct- 
ly to our own needs and our own 

time. $3.00 3 


The Drama 
of the Book 
of Revelation 


By JOHN WICK BOWMAN. An 
important contribution to the under- 
standing of John’s purpose in the 
Book of Revelation, presenting Re- 
velation as a drama in seven acts, 
and containing a new translation 
in modern English. $2.50 


At all bookstores 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Phila. 7 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW” —r—.—_— ( 


FOR THE TWELFTH EDITION OF 


“A Dictionary of the 
Episcopal Church” 


(WITH PRONUNCIATIONS) 


This Dictionary is an illustrated booklet, 
containing nearly 1,000 definitions of titles, 
terms, doctrines, symbols, music, archi- 
tecture and furnishings used in the Episco- 
pal Church. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 

| OR FOR YOURSELF 

| Any parish, organization, Church School 
| or individual can make a worthwhile profit 
| by buying at quantity prices and selling at 
l single copy price of $1.00 each. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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NO INCREASE IN PRICES 


Single copies and up to 5.............. $1.00 ea. 
6-11 copies............ 85 ( 6 for $ 5.10) 
12-24 copies.......... 75cea. ( 12 for $ 9.00) 
25-49 copies.......... 7Ocea. ( 25 for $17.50) 
50-99 copies.......... 65cea. ( 50 for $32.50) 
100 or more.......... 60cea. (100 for $60.00) 


TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Lock-Box 50-C, Waverly Station 
Baltimore 18, Md. ( 
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uy 
Serving the Church since J884 
BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 


BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHouse-GorHAM Co. 


New York ...14 E. 4lst St. 


San Francisco 
261 Golden Gate Ave. 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison St. 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 
Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3. Pa. 


Church books, pamphlets, magazines, etc. 
Write for free bulletins. 
Episcopal Reading Circle. P. O. Box 71, 
217 West 18th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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17-Jewel WATCHES 
ONLY $14.95 POSTPAID 


Finest Swiss Manufacture. Gold plated. 
Beautiful Radiant Dial, Shock & 
Water resistant. Lifetime crystal. Ex- 
pansion bracelet, fits any size wrist. 
$75. 00 value. Sacrifice. Manufactur- 
er’s Christmas overstock. You examine 
these watches. Wear them at our risk. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Order by mail. Specify men’s 
or ladies. 


Ee coln Surplus Sale 


1704 W. FARWELL AVENUE, CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


=a: Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for | 
‘Ay RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


%. Church Furniture » Stoles 


Embroideries - Vestments 


2 Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHURCH GOODS 
J SUPPLY COMPANY 
821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


LADIES ORGANIZATIONS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS ... YOUTH GROUPS 


$50.00 to $500.00 


selling Coastline Nylon Hosiery or Breakwater Toi- 
let Soap direct from mill. 
Have your ways and means chairman get an 

assortment for your next meeting or Bazaar. 

ay for hosiery and soap after customer is satis- 
fied, returning unsold merchandise. (Your Club 
risks poste 

card with organization and President or Treas- 
urer name and address will bring descriptive litera- 
ture and samples for your Club’s inspection that 
may be returned. 


REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILL 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware 


Dept. 3 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 26 years— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 


SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, FLA. 
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and CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 


The only Episcopal! Kalendars with Days and Seasons 
of the Church Yearinthe proper Liturgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
40¢ for sample copy postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY « BOX 418 « ERIE, PA. 
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Cassocks—Surplices 


Eucharistic Vestments 
EMBROIDERIES 


ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


THET-& BR 
LAMBS 


STAINED-GLASS in 
AG D ECOORATION: LGHTING —A 
| Ce sAIL-CHURCH: CRAFTS \ Z| 
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____TIVING WITH YOUR FAMILY 


_. we have access to the complete truths of history’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

Many parents feel strongly anti- 
Roman for the entirely wrong reasons 
and are oblivious to factual and in- 
herent wrongs. Roman youth, schooled 
in apologetics, can explode our youth’s 
faulty understanding with profes- 
sional deftness (even though at the 
same time his understanding of Prot- 
estantism is on a par with Russia’s 
understanding of Democracy). Bemg 
no match, combined with being en- 
amored, often sugar coats the pill 
that may later become bitter with 
experience..... The bride who must 
forfeit her long-dreamed-of wedding 
in her own church..... the wife who 
has no rest from child-bearing .... 
the parent whose child is taught that 
his religion is not equal in the sight 
of God... the misunderstandings that 
cut so deeply the lack of one- 
ness where it is needed most. . 
the otherwise perfect marriage, a 
cross. 

We need only fear for our younger 
generation’s ignorance, which is so 
unecessary, for while Roman Cath- 
olics are permitted to read only writ- 


— THE COVENANT OF LAW 


‘It is natural that her law increased and changed too’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 

The basis of the convenant which 
now came into being was the Law of 
God, to which Israel promised faith- 
ful obedience. The Ten Command- 
ments, found in one form in Exodus 
20, may be taken as typifying the es- 
sential requirements of the Law. As 
the community grew and lived under 
new conditions, it is natural that her 
law increased and changed too. The 
collections of laws which now follow 
in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers 
mostly come from much later times, 
but all bear witness to the conviction 
of Israel that there is a law of right 
and wrong and that the first duty of 
God’s children is to obey it. 

If we now turn to the New Testa- 
ment passages, we may find ourselves 
in difficulty, for the selection from 
Romans is not an easy one. But it is 
an important passage and not so diffi- 
cult once one grasps the central 
thought. Paul is trying to show that 
both in common sense and in the prov- 
idence of God man had first to be in- 
troduced to the Covenant of Law be- 
fore he could understand the Covenant 
of Grace in Christ. 

Until men have been confronted 
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ings approved by the Papacy, we hay er 
access to the complete truths of his-~ 
tory. Factual, documented books 
(such as American Freedom and 
Catholic Power) can be gotten at any. 
library. 

Where did this power of the Roman: 
Church come from to haunt us? From 
Protestants who accede to its de-4g 
mands, in every field from schook 
buses to the marriage contract. 

To the question ‘‘Doesn’t it depend 
on the people involved?”, James Pike 
in his book If You Marry Outsidell 
Your Faith says to the Younger Gen } 
eration: “Suppose you wanted to fyi! 
the Atlantic and asked the agent ‘Isfj 
it a safe trip?’ and he answered, ‘Ohj 
yes, every once in a while a plane gets} 
through’ .. . wisdom would prompti 
you not to risk it... yet marriage isij 
a longer flight and its failure ever 
more excruciating” . Yet is our 
Younger Generation aware of tha 
risk? Have parents instructed them 4! 


Mrs. 7 
Parents—are you able to instructé 
your young people about this? D. Cll 


with God’s demands in the Law, they 
cannot know that they are sinners’ 
And until they have tried to keep thei 
Law and failed, they cannot realize 
that they are helpless and in need o: 
the grace which only Christ can giveé 
So, says Paul, it was necessary thaé 
God should have led Moses to estabil 
lish first the Covenant of Law, fod 
only in this way could men becomwé 
conscious of their fallen state ano} 
their need for God’s redemptive worl 
in Christ. } 
One of the interesting things abou! 
this chapter is that it is not a mer” 
academic exercise in speculative thas 
ology, but is obviously in large meas: . 
ure autobiographical, and passion 
ately so. In his own experience Pau| 
as a pious Pharisee, had found it int 
possible to live up to the Law’s majest 
tic demands. But it was this ver)/ 
sense of failure which opened hij, 
heart to the Gospel, and he was sun? 
this was exactly why the Law haji 
been given and was “holy and right 
eous and good.” 
The little verse from John nicell4 
summarizes the covenants and strike 
the proper affirmative note on whic! 
to end this study. END | 


| CINEMA 


4) EFORE the release of his new 
YW picture “Pete Kelly’s Blues,” it 
as widely reported that Jack Webb, 
of irector and star of “Dragnet,” was 
inxious lest the public not accept him 
iin any other role than that of Sgt. 
"riday of the Los Angeles Police De- 
Sartment. 
? Mr. Webb should worry less about 
he public and concentrate more reso- 
tely on being someone other than 
Degt. Friday. For the hero of “Pete 
iKelly’s Blues” is in most respects the 
Game tight-lipped, laconic, dead-pan 
‘oolice officer. Except that he’s 
“ropped the badge—although not the 
revolver—added a cornet, some jokes 
jand some love-making. It’s not that 
the public won’t accept him in a new 
yrole. It is, rather, that he persists in 
playing his new part as he did the old 
Sone. 
The Same ‘Underplay’ 
’ “Pete Kelly’s Blues” is not a bad 
picture. In fact, it is entertaining in 
‘its own way. The settings are quite 
ygood, the acting more or less ade- 
quate—Peggy Lee is surprisingly 
+ good—and the photography and color 
yexcellent. Add to this the nostalgia 
for the “twenties,” some too-brief 
*moments of Ella Fitzgerald and some 
still-briefer good jazz and you can 
kill an hour and a half fairly pleas- 
jantly. That is, if you like Sgt. Friday. 
* For the stamp of Sgt. Friday—lI 
/ cannot help but think of him as syn- 
onomous with “‘Dragnet’’—is over the 
entire picture. Not only does the 
camera rarely leave him, but every- 
‘one else seems to have taken on the 
same emotional tone, the same cal- 
~ culated underplay and the same lack 
‘ of character dimension. Like “Drag- 
net,” the same attention is paid to 
authentic detail, but also like “Drag- 
net” the authenticity is directed to- 
wards the wrong places, towards 
things rather than people, towards 
technicalities rather than character. 
Contribution to Drama 
It was not always like this. When 
Jack Webb first introduced “Dragnet”’ 
on the radio, the stories were dis- 
tinguished not by plot or action but, 
in part, by characterization. Webb 
had a way of telling a story which 
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By VAN A. HARVEY 


often allowed him to dwell quite real- 
istically on minor characters, on their 
courage as well as their petty weak- 
nesses. For the most part they were 
little people involved in minor trage- 
dies and Webb, as the unemotional 
detective for whom violence and trag- 
edy were everyday events, was an ef- 
fective counterbalance to these inter- 
esting folk who wandered through 
the halls of the police department. 
Webb’s calculated realism—later 
copied by other melodramas such as 
Medic—was a contribution of sorts 
to radio drama which has always been 
too enmeshed in plot and sentimen- 
tality. 


Webb and Janet Leigh 

Then this realism gradually as- 
sumed an unrealistic quality. Webb 
as director seemed more concerned 
to use it as an artificial device. It 
became much too calculated. His first 
motion picture, “Dragnet,” had all of 
the vices and none of the virtues of 
his original radio plays. His concern 
for realism was concentrated on the 
techniques of the police, their wire- 
tapping systems, their ingenious de- 
tection devices and the like. Some- 
times it even involved a too-realistic 
look at violence. For example, that 


Sergeant Friday’s Blues 


Jack Webb same tight-lipped, dead-pan policeman in new film 


close-up of the man blasted at close 
range with a shotgun. 
He is the ‘Observed’ 

In “Pete Kelly’s Blues” the same 
concern for technical accuracy is evi- 
dent but even less concern than be- 
fore with characterization and depth. 
In “Dragnet” Sgt. Friday was the 
spectator of life, through whose eyes 
we observed the minor tragedies of 
life. In this picture, he is the ob- 
served, the object of the story. What 
was formerly intended as a kind of 
unobtrusiveness has been trans- 
formed into a wooden impersonality. 
Set. Friday, the hero, lacks any 
heroic qualities. He has no depth, no 
individuality which might permit us 
to identify ourselves with him. He 
reveals no emotion—humor, love, nor 
hate. He makes no resolutions and 
he has no predominating purpose in 
life, not even to play jazz. 

In this sense, ‘‘Pete Kelly’s Blues” 
illustrates the worst as well as the 
best elements of the American motion 
picture tradition: excellent technique 
and little substance, although in this 
case Webb’s directorial techniques 
tend to obtrude occasionally. Notice 
how many scenes begin with a “gim- 
mick”—an unusual camera angle, an 
unconventional close-up or a surprise. 
The noted director Alfred Hitchcock 
is, of course, the master of this 
smooth technicality, but the same 
general tendency is to be found in 
most historical dramas, crime pic- 
tures and Biblical epics. 

Accepted Substitution 

Neither technique nor historical 
authenticity, however, can replace 
people, the real subject matter of 
drama, whether it is radio, tele- 
vision or the motion pictures. The 
disturbing fact is that we seem to 
have accepted the substitution, and 
in many cases the Church, which has 
a message which presupposes the 
paradoxical depths of personality, 
has tended to value technical pro- 
ficiency and methods over substance. 

If, as some say, Jack Webb is the 
new “find’ in the entertainment 
world and this represents his aim 
and style, well... replay those “Pete 
Kelly’s Blues.” END 


> boul SCHOOLS & COLLEGES Taq. 


St. Mark’s School of Texas 
Now in Twenty-Third Year 


Founded in Dallas in 1933, St. Mark’s School of Texas 
is a church-oriented preparatory school for normal boys 
wishing to enter and succeed in the principal colleges or 
universities. The beautiful 35-acre campus is well 
equipped with class buildings, gymnasium and dormi 
tories. The School enrollment is limited to 235 students. 


| 
iq 


Develop Spirit, Mind, Body | 

The classical curriculum of studies includes instruction} 
in Religion required of every St. Mark’s boy. Students 
enjoy a full sports program. Each boy has access to botht 
instrumental and choral music instruction proper for hi 


age level. 


One Master To Eight Boys 


St. Mark’s offers instruction for boys from Grades i 
through XII. Boarding students are accepted in Grades¢ 
V through XII. The faculty of twenty-six members, pro ( 
viding one master to every eight boys, is stable andj 
carefully selected, and represents over thirty-two higher 
institutions. The Rev. John M. Frye, M.A., Chaplain, and) 
his assistant, are both full-time staff members. C.H.E.Bf 
and S.E.B. examinations are integral in the academic 
program. For an illustrated bulletin, address J. B. Davis, 
Registrar, St. Mark’s School of Texas, 10600 Preston Road, 


St. Mark’s believes there is no substitute for the close 
personal relationships of man and boy in the educative 


experience. 


Hannah More Academy | LASELL... 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E. Cain. Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director. Reistertown, Md. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18, Year-round. Accredited college 
preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilmington. 
All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer school, 
music camp and junior camp. Friendly, homelike 
atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 
MILITARY AND 


NORTHWESTERN saver acavemy 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
oe Ghurch auspices. Religious instruction part 
of pcademic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic. 
All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 
Write for catalogs. 


1510 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rey. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 
sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 
10600 Preston Rd. 
Dallas 30 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
uilding includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


30 


Dallas 30. 


a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
vocational and general courses. Three-year 
nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 


Auburndale 66 Mass. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal mee School for Pre-School and 
Elementary Boys and Girls. 

Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-8. Basic 
skills, French, arts, and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D, Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a ‘‘Way of Life’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Founded 


Shattuck School 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTO, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow ‘“‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.”’ 
The Rev, Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
460 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE, est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
Preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalogue write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonio, Texas 
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ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades % 
through 12. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 425% 
acres. Three miles from the University off 
the South. 
Address: The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12.: 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music,/ 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms.i 
Established 1910. 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginicil 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA./ 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL | 
Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 4-12: 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual: 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireprooft: 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 230. Lower 90% 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton | 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 

The Cathedral Church of St, John the Divine 

; ie 

A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand+)}) 
ard independent school requirements, but where the em, 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From} 

4th through. 8th grades. Applications welcomed oa 
boys of good voice, Choir membership required. Libera} 
scholarships. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 2% 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 
Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti-t 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church) } } 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College, 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President | | 


| WOMAN‘S CORNER | 


By BETSY TUPMAN DEEKENS 


HERE’S no telling what these 

misguided females would pray 
for,” the clergy said indignantly 
and demanded that a church official 
be present when women met in mis- 
sionary societies to pray together. 

“What is this crazy idea?’ was 
also the outraged response of her 
church’s elders when a Presbyterian 
lady started the first Female Mis- 
sionary Society in New York State. 

These comments are part of a 
National Council of Churches’ lively 
press release on how this “crazy 
idea” of women’s work in the church 
developed into today’s United 
Church Women, which holds its na- 
tional assembly next month. 

Since the UCW is a group repre- 
senting 10 million Protestant, Or- 
thodox and Episcopal women, I’d 
like to join NCC in paying tribute 
to its members and their amazing 
accomplishments through the years. 

Obviously, members of the earliest 
church women’s groups were un- 
daunted by such male comments as: 

“This must be stopped at once. 
If it is allowed to go on, women will 
be completely unsexed and may even 
get the notion of having money of 
their own!” 

What woman first organized a ‘‘fe- 
male society” in the church? NCC 
doesn’t know, but in 1793 Quaker 
women had formed “The Female 
Society for the Employment of the 
Poor.” In 1800, Congregational and 
Baptist women organized the “Fe- 
male Society for Missionary Pur- 
poses.”’ Other churches followed suit. 

Various attempts at organizing 
and reorganizing women’s work in 
the Episcopal Church started as 
early as 1792, but it was in 1871 
that the inauguration of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary was made possible 
through General Convention action. 

In 1908 the Council of Women for 
Home Missions was organized, the 
first inter-denominational attempt 
—followed by the Federation of 
Women’s Boards of Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1915. By 1929 the National 


Council of Federated Church Women 
came into being. 

These three groups merged in 
1941 to become the United Council 
of Church Women, which in 1951 
voted to become an NCC general de- 
partment. 

These women and many others like 
them down through the years have 
challenged public thinking into the 
channels they believed most helpful 
to the general welfare—undaunted 
by the time and effort involved in 
molding public opinion on such vast 
issues as world peace, civil liberties, 
freedom from prejudice and dis- 
crimination, economic and social 
protection of women and children, 
education and the United Nations. 

Shortly after the first A-bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima, Church 
women began a study on the civilian 
control of atomic energy and helped 
set up a National Commission on 
Atomic Information. 

Many civil rights authorities, 
NCC tells us, credit Church women 
with being a major force in mobiliz- 
ing public opinion to stem McCar- 
thyism. 

Twenty years before the Supreme 
Court decision on school integration, 
women initiated commissions and 
studies on prejudice. On the local 
level, they refused to hold meetings 
any place where all their members 
would not be received on an equal 
basis. 

This is in addition to their other 
crusades to promote better com- 
munity living in the way of housing 
and nursery projects; rehabilitation 
of prisoners; combatting the mental 
health problem; making room for 
refugees, and helping old people. 

The granddaughters and great- 
granddaughters of the ‘‘misguided” 
females who had “crazy ideas” are 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, to map 
further strategy for building a bet- 
ter world Christian community. 
Their record certainly justifies our 
wishing UCW full speed ahead. 
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Schools 


EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to Study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


—— DeVEAUX SCHOOL ———— 
Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 

information address Box ‘B” 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 


rustees 


The Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 3 months. The next class to be admitted in 
February, 1956. For information write: Director of Nurs- 
ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania, 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, announces that its 
enrollment is complete. BOYS OF GOOD VOICE 
ARE INVITED TO APPLY NOW FOR FALL 
56. Grades 5-8. High academic standards. Excel- 
lent music training. Endowed. Nominal fee. 
William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 


123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


eee eeeoeeeeeeG_e_eeees eee eee 


Boys, grades 7-12. College 
St. Peter’ s School preparatory, general courses. 
Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Small 
classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, self-help plan. 
Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. 70-acre 
campus. 
Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s ; 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 


A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


ight 
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AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 
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‘., the will responds to thought and to feeling’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

typifies that ideal, but the inspira- 
tion is alwayS a means to the end 
of virtue, not that end itself. Any 
inspiration is of the emotions, while 
the virtue of faith is of the will. 

One’s creed and human devotions 
are in a certain sense larger things 
than the virtue. They touch on more 
aspects of life than does the act of 
the will which is the virtue of faith. 
Furthermore, statements of belief 
and declarations of loyalty play a 
large part in spectacular and public 
activities which form an important 
part of many persons’ lives. It is 
easy, therefore, to stress these more 
showy, more demonstrative forms of 
faith. One must, however, remember 
that in one important particular the 
virtue is more important than the 
creed or the loyalty. For the virtue 
results in action. The decisive part 
of a man’s life, according to all 
intelligent interpreters, is what he 
does or refrains from doing. Action 
or restraint, as far as we can deter- 
mine, are lodged in the will, not in 
the intellect or the emotion. 

Yet, the will responds to thought 
and to feeling. Clear thinking and 
sound feeling normally result in good 
will. The power of accepting moral 
obligations ordinarily would depend 
upon what one believes and what one 
feels about such obligations. An ex- 
planation of life that makes virtue of 
no account or a devotion to a person 
or a cause that depreciates virtue 
does not, strange to say, deprive 
those who hold them entirely of the 
power to do good. 

No man, in spite of the wickedness 
of his beliefs or loyalties, ever quite 
loses the virtue of faith. But it is 
clear that a conviction about life in 
which there is no proper recognition 
of virtue or a cherishing of a feeling 
that is degrading must work against 
good living. Therefore, no prudent 
man recognizing the mobility of vir- 
tue and the baseness of sin can either 
accept a creed or give a loyalty that 
makes virtue difficult or sin easy. 
The failure of a man’s creed to ex- 
plain or of the loyalty to support, the 
universal human conviction about 
virtue and sin leads the prudent man 
to reject them both. 

As no man fails to accept and to 
act upon certain moral obligations, 
ne man is utterly without faith. A 
man’s creed and loyalties are impor- 
tant, but from the point of view of 


virtue, their importance depends up4 
on the extent to which they influence 
the will. For the essential virtue of 


faith is essentially an act of the 
will. END 


DON’T MISS THIS! 


Many are glad they wrote for our OFFER. Yo 
too, if qualified, can make $6,000 to $8,000 you 
first year. Enjoy good lifetime career, bigger i 

come, future security. Preference given those seek: 


ing work with Christian emphasis. Also part time 


Write today. State experience and full parti 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC, 


1018 S. Wabash Dept. C-64 Chicago 5, Il 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


| 
| 


RATE PER WORD | 


3 ti. 
9% 


5 ti. 
8c 


26 ti. 
7c 


1 ti. 
10c 


HELP WANTED 


MISSIONARY TEACHERS wanted. Opportunit 
to give great service at school for Indian girl 
Moderate salary but considerable spiritual rewar: 
and great personal satisfaction. Write: Headmaster 
St. Mary’s, Springfield, South Dakota. 


CURATE WANTED for at least one year. Praye 

Book Churchman with experience. State salary d 

i ee Reply 714 Hulman Building, Dayton = 
hio. 


RECTOR WANTED for fine Central Wyomini 
Parish. Excellent climate and living conditions| 
Prayerbook Catholic—no extremes — send bi 
graphical data to Box 1309 Episcopal Churchnew: 
Richmond 11, Va. 


Companion to invalid lady, woman with nursini 
experience. Box 1310 Episcopal Churchnews, Ricil 
mond 11, Va. 


HOUSEKEEPER for small church schools fe 
girls, located in the far south. She must be a lad 
with experience and good taste, capable of handlini 
servants. Twelve days vacation at Christmas ant 
two months in summer. Box 1313 Episcopaf 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST, within six years of retirement, Parish 
Mission or Assistant. Box 1308 Episcopal Church 
news, Richmond 11, Va. > 


+4 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPLAIN seeks chang} 
Wide experience social service, parish, collegd 
work. Highest references. Box 1311. Episcop| 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. | 


FOR SALE 


ORGAN FOR SALE: Austin Organ in St. Jamel 
Church, New York. 4-manual and Echo, 71 stopp et 
2 full 32-foot ranks, built 1924. Releathered 195)'8 


Being replaced by larger instrument. Specificatio 
available. Inquiries and inspection invited. Add: 
Organist: 

New York City 21. 
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lars. ‘“Opportunity Plus’? Booklet FREE. | 


Donald L. Coats, 865 Madison Avenut}! 


